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NEWS OF 


S the campaigning-season in Russia wears to its close the 
A miracle of the defence of Stalingrad continues. In the street- 
fighting houses and whole blocks are constantly changing hands. 
On balance the German penetration may have been carried a little 
further, but the important development is the launching of a Russian 
counter-offensive to the north-west. It is described as having met 
with some initial success. Outstanding success was not to be 
expected against positions which the Germans have fortified heavily, 
but if, with the reinforcements which he is bringing from the east of 
the Volga, Marshal Timoshenko can maintain his slow advance 
the effect on the whole Stalingrad operation may be decisive, 
particularly as the enemy is being held, and more than held, to the 
south-west of the city. Elsewhere on the vast front the Russians 
are standing firm or pushing the Germans back. The safe arrival 
of the great majority of the ships in an unusually large convoy, 
which the Germans heavily attacked on its Arctic voyage, is par- 
ticularly welcome. No one was likely to attach credence to the 
original enemy statement that 38 ships out of 45 in the convoy had 
been sunk, or even to the revised claim that 17 had been destroyed. 
It is significant that with these claims was coupled the admission 
that German losses in aircraft had been heavy. Since the Germans 
have now three airfields available in northern Norway for launching 
such attacks on convoys, the defence by the escort vessels, none of 
which was lost, must have been notable. Now there are indications 
that the Egyptian campaign may again command attention. The full 
moon, together with the brilliant and effective attacks on Axis com- 
munications and supply-bases, and the reinforcements of heavy 
bombers, which, according to Vichy reports, have been -landed at 
Gibraltar and flying on to Egypt, point to early activity on a 
substantial scale. Since the last engagement the Eighth Army has 
probably been strengthened proportionately more than Rommel’s 
force. 


The Indian Argument 


The discussions on the Indian situation in the Council of State 
at Delhi have not done much to clear the political sky. Various 
private members have attacked the Government, and various mem- 
bers of the Executive Council have defended it. The Leader of 
the House, Sir Mahomed Usman, on Tuesday gave figures showing 
the seriousness of the recent disturbances, in which 721 rioters 
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were killed and 1,219 injured and 43 police and military were killed. 
This, it is true, is an insignificant percentage of a population of 
some 300 millions, but it is bad enough. The strongest attack came 
from Mr. B. N. Sapru, son of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the moderate 
leader, but his speech is largely discounted by its inclusion of such 
allegations as that “the Cripps mission had shown that Britain was 
unwilling to part with the reality of power.” When Mr. Sapré 
attacked the Viceroy for “not having tried to purchase peace by 
making Mr. Gandhi an offer going beyond Sir Stafford Cripps’ 
offer” he disclosed a conception of the situation, held unfortunately 
by a few vocal critics in this country, according to which the British 
Government should patiently submit an indefinite series of offers 
to Mr. Gandhi, withdrawing each as it is vetoed by the Mahatma 
and submitting another more likely to meet with his approval. That 
is not how the acquisition of freedom by a great country is to be 
effected. Some advance on the Cripps offer is still possible. Sir 
Sultan Ahmed, the Law Member of the Council, said with truth last 
Saturday in the Assembly that a scheme for a national Government, 
presented by all the Indian political parties, could not well be 
resisted by any Government. There is the key to the situation, and 
it is in the Indian parties’ hands, as it always has been. 


The War on U-Boats 


The task imposed on us by the German U-boat campaign in this 
war is greater even than that which proved so great a menace in 
1917. We have no longer to watch only the exits from the North 
Sea, for today, once the U-boats have left Germany, they have many 
bases from which to operate in Norway and western France, giving 
them direct access to the Atlantic. A part of this task only falls on the 
Navy, which has many duties of different kinds to perform through- 
out the waters of the world. Mr. Alexander said last Sunday that 
besides making good all our losses in capital ships, aircraft carriers 
and cruisers in the last two and a quarter years, we have more than 
replaced the destroyers and built up a fleet of corvettes. We have 
been able to help the Americans in the western Atlantic and contri- 
bute to that turn of the tide thanks to which, according to the chair- 
man of the House of Representatives Naval Committee, sinkings off 
the American coast have almost ceased. But the war against U-boats 
has become increasingly the concern of the R.A.F. as well as the 
Navy. A joint Admiralty and Air Ministry communiqué reports 
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that mine-laying aircraft have flown three million miles in the 
last fifteen months, and have sown mines not only all along the 
coast from Norway to the Bay of Biscay, but in the Baltic and the 
Kiel Canal, causing heavy losses to enemy shipping, including 
U-boats. The R.A.F. Coastal Command has now more aeroplanes 
than the entire R.A.F. had at the beginning of the war, and has 
recently made many successful direct attacks on enemy submarines 
in the Bay of Biscay. But German capacity for construction 
is enormous. The Battle of the Atlantic increases rather than 
diminishes in intensity, and is even more important for the ultimate 
winning of the war than the more spectacular land battles in Russia. 


The Tobruk Raid 


The raid on Tobruk on the night of September 13th may in 
some respects be compared with the raid on Dieppe, though doubt- 
less it was on a much smaller scale. It was a combined operation 
against a strongly fortified port, in which the Navy, the R.A.F., 
and a landing force played their respective parts. But we may 
deduce from a report by Reuter’s special correspondent, who was 
on one of the two destroyers which were sunk, that the role of 
the Air Force was almost completed with the long, heavy bom- 
bardment which preceded the landing. There was no fighter pro- 
tection such as was so conspicuous at Dieppe. Of the two destroyers 
lost in this engagement, the ‘ Zulu’ was sunk by dive-bombers, and 
the ‘Sikh,’ crippled and in flames, but firing to the last, was 
destroyed by shore batteries. But the task, which was to land 
troops and destroy shore installations, fuel and ammunition dumps, 
had been accomplished. Such damage on the harbour itself could 
be done far more effectually by a landing party than by bombing 
alone. Of all the ports along Rommel’s supply line Tobruk is 
far the most important. A raid such as this accomplishes the two- 
fold purpose of damaging the harbour itself and the stores there, 
and also of compelling the enemy to detach a strong force to 
protect it against similar attacks. It has been most valuably supple- 
mented by the land raids on Benghazi, Barce and Jialo. 


Colonials in Britain 

* Lord Cranborne, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, has 
taken a wise step in appointing an advisory committee on the 
welfare of colonial people in the United Kingdom. Lord Listowel 
is the chairman, and he will be supported by some highly qualified 
non-official as well as official members. The Government has not 
hesitated in war-time to proceed with a much-needed progressive 
policy in regard to administration and social conditions in the 
Colonial Empire ; and if this is to have its full effect, it is most 
important that a right impression of our purpose shall be made on 
the minds of colonials who visit this country, whether in an official 
or unofficial capacity. Unfortunately, the results have again and 
again been the reverse of what they should be. There have been 
cases, for example, of workers and technicians from the West Indies 
who have come to this country full of zeal for the British and Allied 
cause, and have been deeply disappointed by their reception here. 
We cannot afford to preach democracy on the one hand, with all 
that it implies of human equality, and on the other let people of the 
coloured races conclude that the colour bar sets a gulf between 
them and us. The advisory committee have a difficult and delicate 
task to perform, and it is to be hoped that their work will find 
wide and generous support. 


The Coal Crisis 


For some time propaganda has been at full blast to make the 
country fuel-conscious, but until the cold of autumn makes itself 
felt we shall not know how far voluntary saving is likely to effect 
economy. In a speech at Birmingham last Monday, Major Lloyd 
George pointed out that it will need the combined efforts of the 
producer, the domestic consumer, and the industrial consumer to 
close the gap between the production of coal and the demand for 
it—a gap which is no less than 250,000 tons a week. That is a grave 
deficit. Unless it is made up by all the means available, production 
im essential war-industry will be held up. It remains to be seen 
whether the economy target aimed at will be reached by voluntary 
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effort at home ; if it is not, then the Ministry is committed to 
rationing. But this alone will not be enough. Some further saving 
can be and has already been made by various reductions in the use 
of lighting, heating and power in industry. But there is no getting 
away from the fact that by some means production must be increased 
at the source. Part of Major Lloyd George’s task is to apply drive 
within the industry to secure such speeding-up as may be attained 
by developing outcrop mining, dealing with absenteeism and re- 
organisation in detail—fundamental reorganisation will not produce 
results in time. But the Government ought never to have turned 
its back upon proposals of large-scale release of young, skilled miners 
from the Services, and even now ought to face this expedient, 
as the only complete solvent of a grave crisis which ought never 
to have been allowed to arise. The situation is such that consumers, 
for their part, must economise, and that there must also be greater 
production in the mines. 


The Compulsionists’ Case 


The authors of the report of the Conservative Association’s sub- 
committee which advocates compulsion for youth after school-age 
in peace as in war have rallied vigorously against their numerous 
critics and a sharp division inside the Conservative Party is fore- 
shadowed. Mr. Geoffrey Faber, the chairman of the sub-committee 
on education, repeated emphatically in an interview in the Daily 
Telegraph on Tuesday his conviction that there must be compulsion 
to sweep young people into youth organisations which they decline 
to join spontaneously, and another member of the committee, the 
High Master of St. Paul’s, argued more persuasively to the same 
effect simultaneously in a letter in The Times. But his appeal to 
the example of pre-Munich Czechoslovakia seems to be miscon- 
ceived. The Sokols and similar organisations in that country were 
of great and indisputable value, but membership of all of them was 
as voluntary as it is with the Boy Scouts here, and anything savour- 
ing of compulsion would have been as utterly repugnant to the 
ethos of the one body as of the other. Let youth organisations 
be developed by all means possible, let their attractions be increased 
and made widely known, let the opportunities for useful service 
be specified and an appeal to youth be based primarily on that— 
but let youth grow up free to make its own decisions, to develop 
its own initiative, to cultivate its own individuality, under wise 
guidance readily extended, not be driven willy-njlly wherever a by 
no means omniscient bureaucracy thinks fit that it should go. That 
is the fundamental difference between the Axis way and ours. 


A Study of Poverty 


Valuable lessons are to be learnt from the survey of infant and 
maternal mortality conducted by Mrs. C. M. Burns, in the county 
of Durham. The inquiry was made in the period described by 
Lord Eustace Percy as “the workless thirties,” when the area was 
suffering from severe depression and large numbers of young women 
migrated from it to find work elsewhere. The finding that families 
with the lowest death-rates are the one-child families supports the 
view that poverty, which is greatest in large families, has a direct 
effect on the death-rate, and that this would be mitigated by family 
allowances. Another finding points to the same conclusion—namely, 
the discovery that though death-rates were higher in overcrowded 
homes, it was the size of the family rather than the overcrowding 
which was the harmful factor. (Slum.conditions were absent.) 
Much may be learnt from this report about the most desirable 
ages for child-birth. It appears that early marriage is to be 
deprecated, but that unnecessary postponement of marriage is almost 
equally undesirable. The high figures of maternal death-rates in 
well-off families has often been the subject of comment. The 
inquiry suggests the conclusion that this is attributable to a later 
age of marriage. On questions such as these there is need of all 
the evidence that can be collected. It would be well if many such 
surveys were made in many different districts. They have an im- 
portant bearing on health, poverty, and the more favourable con- 
ditions for reproduction. More knowledge on these questions is 
essential to a solution of the formidable problem of a dwindling 
population. 
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ITHIN the last few days two British Ambassadors of Cabinet 
rank, both of them, indeed, former Foreign Secretaries, 
have made speeches that well deserve attention on the present 
and the future. Lord Halifax, broadcasting particularly to the 
churches of the United States, naturally attuned his message in 
some measure to his audience, dwelling as much on the spiritual 
as on the material constituents of victory and reconstruction. It 
is noteworthy that Sir Samuel Hoare, addressing his electorate 
while on short leave from his exacting post at Madrid, struck 
to a rather striking degree the same note, though he had some 
very pertinent comments to make on other aspects of the struggle. 
Sidelights on the war as seen from a neutral country are both 
valuable and rare, for neutral countries are few, and their fear 
of the fate that may yet befall them imposes considerable discretion 
on the utterances of their spokesmen. Sir Samuel Hoare, repre- 
senting Great Britain in a Spain still neutral beyond general 
expectation (and more likely to maintain neutrality today than 
ever) is singularly well placed to hear points of view which too 
seldom reach us and which when they do should serve as a stimulus 
to both thought and action. For they are not the views of 
Spaniards only, or mainly. They have fallen from the lips of 
men and women of all European nations who have known what 
Nazi domination means and have escaped from it through neutral 
Spain to some safe harbourage in Britain or oversea. Tragic 
experience gives weight as well as poignancy to what they say. 
The gist of it all is that while there is confidence in the victory 
of the Allies the fear is general that it may be so long delayed 
that the fabric of European civilisation may crack before it comes, 
and, added the Ambassador, he himself, seeing England as so few 
of us can from the outside, wondered sometimes whether we fully 
realised this overshadowing power of fear and this overmastering 
need of speed.. What matters on that showing—and the force of 
the contention cannot be gainsaid—is not whether victory will 
come, but when. Prudent and necessary as it unquestionably is to 
postpone new enterprises till preparations for them are adequate, it 
must be recognised that the degree of preparation attainable must 
be governed in some degree by general circumstances. We cannot 
wait till our strength is so overwhelming that risks disappear. 
Risks and Russia can hardly be spoken of in the same breath. 
We can decide to delay till we are ready. There is no choice for 
Russia. The panzers batter at the flaming ruins of Stalingrad 
while we build up our armies and bide our time. -Within limits 
that must be. To court disaster would be as gross a disservice 
to Russia as to ourselves, and developments in the Middle East 
‘may soon prove that Western Europe is not the only field in 
which a diversion advantageous to Russia can be created, and 
blows disastrous to the German cause be struck. But it is not, 
in fact, a choice between Egypt and Flanders. We should be 
able, and no doubt some time shall be, to strike in both. If that 
means a certain dissipation of our resources it means the dissipa- 
tion of Germany’s too. Her weak spots must be sought out 
everywhere, and there can be no doubt that her defences in 
France have been substantially weakened by the insatiable demand 
for reinforcements for the Russian theatre. 

These are factors to be given the weight, and no more than the 
weight, they merit. It remains as true as ever it was that only 
those in possession of all the facts, the Allied Governments and 
their General Staffs, can make the momentous decisions involved 
in determining the time and place of a Second Front. All that 
is reasonable, and it is not only reasonable but imperative, is to 
impress on them that psychological as well as purely military 
considerations are involved. Russia has maintained an attitude 
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of perfect loyalty and correctness, but Mr. Churchill himself was 
constrained to tell the House of Commons that Mr. Stalin said 
frankly that he thought the Allies were not doing enough to 
help his country in her extremity,-and that impression has 
evidently been conveyed with stili greater emphasis to Mr. Wendell 
Willkie in Moscow. All this provokes serious reflection. The 
course the war has taken in the past twelve months has been 
such as to attenuate in this country that sense of urgency that 
is burned into the souls of a people whose territory has suffered 
invasion, or to whose frontiers the war in all its bitterness and 
intensity has come as close as fighting in Northern France or 
Belgium would to ours. It is not with completely easy minds 
that we can hear Sir Samuel Hoare tell of the men and women 
who had come to Madrid with their first-hand stories of Nazi 
outrage, and branded on his mind the consciousness that every 
day the war continues these horrors increase. If it were possible 
to compute even approximately what every twenty-four hours of 
a war like this means, not in battle only, in death and mutilation, 
torture and terror, forced separations and black despair, we might 
be animated afresh by some of that “fervour of crusaders” for 
which our Ambassador in Madrid appealed. 


That, too, was very largely the burden of our Ambassador in 
Washington’s message. Recognising as he did that all sensible 
people acknowledged that only the heads of the fighting services 
could decide where new blows were to be struck, he said he had 
found everywhere in Britain an anxious eagerness to share in the 
ordeal the Russians are suffering or the offensive American and 
Australian troops are delivering against Japan in the South Pacific. 
But, as Lord Halifax pointed out, not all the weapons on either 
side are material. Nazi fanaticism is a very real thing. There is 
a spirit there that animates the flesh, and it can only be met by a 
better and a stronger spirit on the other side. That spirit exists, 
though it may need leadership and direction to give it effective 
expression. It is a spirit first of patriotism, a consciousness of 
all that every individual owes to the great heritage that is his 
and the traditions that generations of his forefathers have created, 
of the liberties they have won for him, of their initiative in the 
ever-continuing struggle against want and disease and %uffering 
and oppression. The threat to that heritage alone is enough, as 
these years have shown, to inspire civilians as well as the fighting 
forces to a sublimity of sacrifice in defence of it. Here is a 
civilisation that must not perish from the earth, as perish it would, 
.infallibly and for generations, if Hitler were victorious in this war. 


Lord Halifax claimed on Sunday that this was not merely a 
British but a Christian civilisation. Essentially he is right. It 
is arguable how far this can be called a Christian country. 
Measured by mere statistics of church membership and attendance 
perhaps it cannot. Measured by acceptance of theological formulae 
and dogmas it certainly cannot. But it is a country, none the less, 
in which the Christian virtues of truth and freedom and sacrifice 
and sympathy are dominant, and definitely, even if subconsciously, 
because they are Christian virtues. It is true, as our Ambassador 
at Washington put it, that we see this war not only as a struggle 
for liberation of the enslaved, but as a struggle to keep open the 
road from a Christian past to a Christian future, and that—to look 
ahead a little farther—by the Christian way we can and we 
shall conquer poverty, insecurity and unemployment. Unless we are 
ready to apply ourselves to this task, Lord Halifax added justly, 
we have no right to the Christian title. In all this, rightly 
interpreted and applied, there is great encouragement. On the 
world stage patriotism is not enough. Each nation has a patriotism 
of its own, and they do not lend themselves to such coalescence 
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as will bind the world together. Great progress has beea made in 
recent years towards the generation of an international outlook, 
but that again provides neither the inspiration nor the stability 
that the condition of the world today demands. For Europe at 
least and America the binding force should be found in the 
Christian faith. That faith has been ruthlessly assailed, and 
indomitably defended, in Europe in the past three years. Sir 
Samuel Hoare did well to recall the stand of*the Churches eyery- 
where in Europe,—in Norway, in Poland, in Holland, in Greece, 
in France,—for the principles of freedom. Even in Germany the 
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CONFESS to considerable concern at the strictures passed by 

Paul Winterton, Moscow correspondent of the News, Chronicle, 
on the weekly propaganda journal Britanski Soyusnik (British 
Ally), a counterpart of Soviet News here, which the Ministry of 
Information is producing in Moscow through the Press Attaché at 
the British Embassy in Russia. The criticisms are that the journal 
is, produced far too luxuriously for the prevailing standard in this 
rigorous time in Russia ; that such a headline as “ Attack the Enemy 
Everywhere ” is disastrously inept at a moment when the dominant 
emotion in Russia is grave disappointment about the non- 
creation of a Western Front; that a picture of Trafalgar Square, 
“ the loveliest square in London,” provokes bitter comparison with 
the state of Stalingrad’s squares, just as a page of pictures of tranquil 
British rural scenes does with the Ukraine or the Kuban; that a 
cartoon depicting the anger and dejection of Hitler and Goebbels 
as they see the Russo-British alliance cemented finally and in- 
dissolubly by the birth of British Ally is calculated to produce 
nothing but cynical derision. That is by no means all, but-it will 
serve. Not being a reader of Russian I can only reproduce the 
comment of someone who is, someone moreover who would certainly 
not be a priori unsympathetic to such a venture, and who is in a 
position to know what Russians themselves are saying about it To 
devise the right propaganda for Russia in present circumstances is 
a matter of extraordinary difficulty, but bad propaganda is far worse 
than none at all. There may be some answer to Mr. Winterton’s 
criticisms, which are detailed and calculated to convince. An answer 
certainly is needed. 

* * * * 

Interest in Mr. P. G. Wodehouse and his fortunes appears still to 
be lively. As I rather expected, my quotation of last week from 
Mr. H. W. Flannery’s book Assignment to Berlin, to the effect that 
Mr. Wodehouse had not been in England for seventeen years, has 
at once been challenged. Someone in a position to know all about 
Wodehouse’s movements states that he was in England (vibrating 
between a house off Park Lane and a house in Sussex) till 1933 and 
he appeared in Glasgow in 1936. Whether the statement about 
absence from England came from Wodehouse himself ‘anyone read- 
ing Mr. Flannery’s actual words is as well able to decide as I am. 
He wrote: 5 

“*We are not at war with Germany,’ Wodehouse said, con- 
sidering himself an American. (He had not been in England for 
seventeen years, but had neglected to apply for United States 
citizenship.) ‘I just put it off,’ he said, ‘it was so much 
bother.’ ” 

One point of psychological interest is worth adding. “ My reading 
of the problem,” writes one of my correspondents, “is that Wode- 
house escaped into a world of his own creation and became one of 
his own characters.” That coincides exactly with Mr. Flannery’s 
explanation of the whole Wodehouse episode. An astute Wilhelms- 
haven official, he says, thought it was safe to set Wodehouse broad- 
casting because “ he knew that Wodehouse made fun of the English 
in all his stories, that he was still living in the period about which 
he wrote, and had no conception of Nazism and all it meant. Wode- 
house was his own Bertie Wooster.” A charitable exp’anation, 
perhaps, but probably a true one. One more addendum. Before the 
broadcasting episode, I am told, Sir Hugh Walpole headed an appeal 
by leading British novelists to the Foreign Office to try to secure 
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only hint of the survival of a vision reaching beyond the boundaries 
of the State has come from Lutheran pastors or men like the 
Bishops of Munster and Berlin. On the churches of every 
country an immense responsibility will rest when the day of 
deliverance comes and the captives of Europe are released to 
walk about Zion and go round about her. If, holding just the 
balance between justice and mercy and weighing recompense 
against repentance, they can stretch the hand to one another across 
disarmed frontiers, the truths they hold and preach may become 
the foundation of the new world-order. 


Wodehouse’s release. The refusal was uncompromising, and reasons 
were given which I am bound to say seem fully adequate. 
* * * x 


My paragraph last week on the sphere of the churches, with the 
suggestion that salvage appeals did not fall within it, has elicited 
various expressions of opinion, most of them in agreement, some 
in disagreement, with what I said. The Church, of course, cannot 
hold itself aloof from the practical affairs of life. It is right often 
enough for it to discuss and give guidance on the very questions 
that are being hammered out in the political arena. Of the two, it 
is better for it to concern itself with spiritual things at the cost of 
the practical, than with practical at the cost of the spiritual, but 
there is no reason why a wise middle course should not be sought 
and found. I have just been given a booklet in which that problem 
is discussed with what seems to me great discretion and insight. 
It is the report, running to some 72 pages, of a commission 
appointed by General Assembly of the Church of Scotland last May, 
under the chairmanship of Professor John Baillie, “for the inter- 
pretation of God’s will in the present crisis.” Less than a dozen 
pages deal with questions concerning the Church of Scotland in par- 
ticular. The rest is of completely general application. The first sen- 
tence indicates the spirit in which the subject has been approached: 
“The essential content of the Christian message must be the same 
for all times, but in different times different aspects of it need to 
be specially emphasised.” The report has been published by the 
Student Christian Movement (58 Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1) under 
the title God’s Will in Our Time at 9d. (post free 10}d.). 


. * * * 


A correspondent who, incidentally, expresses agreement with my 
views regarding the functions of the Churches, sends a hexameter 
couplet so neat that though it may appeal to only a limited circle 
of Latinists I cannot refrain from reproducing it: 

Scire velis veteris chartae quisnam foret usus ? 
Omnia tum vobis resonabunt pulpita “PULP IT.” 
* oe * * 


It is rather the fashion to say derogatory things about the Brains 
Trust, on the ground, for example, that its members radiate over the 
globe unconsidered and superficial judgements on great matters, It 
may be so—in fact it seems inevitable. All the same I find the 
Brains Trust invariably, or almost invariably, entertaining, and I am 
unfeignedly glad to see it back at work. This week’s team—Sir 
William Beveridge, Professors Gilbert Murray and Julian Huxley, 
Col. Walter Elliot and Dr. Malcolm Sargent—was excellent, the 
feature of the evening being the display by specialists of sound all- 
round knowledge. But the spider and the fly seem to be ill-omened 
topics for the Brains Trust. A galaxy of its members some week 
ago manifested comprehensive ignorance of the means by whic 
a fly lights on a ceiling, and on Tuesday this week’s quintet 
was equally flummoxed over a question about the technique 
spiders’ webs—all, that is to say, except Professor Huxley, and 
diligent cross-examination by his four colleagues failed to elucidate 
to their satisfaction his confident explanations of the process. A 
clear case for an S.O.S. to Commander Campbell, who no doubt has 
several friends among the tarantulas of Guadalcanal or somewhere 
similar. 

JANUS. 
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THE BATTLE OF STALINGRAD 


By STRATEGICUS 


OR some months now it has been impossible to take seriously 

any operations outside Russia. There, no one could fail to 
realise, was deployed the might of Germany, and the fortunes of 
the war were inevitably its fortunes. As Hitler’s legions succeeded, 
to that extent the Allies’ outlook darkened; as they failed, it 
brightened. For two months now the struggle has been brought to 
a focus at Stalingrad, and-it is clear by this time that the battle for 
the possession of this Volg2 town must be one of the decisive 
engagements’ of the year’s campaign, and may possibly be one of 
the decisive battles of the war. And if it should end in a Russian 
victory it may rank as one. of the decisive battles of the world. 


It can scarcely be maintained that this was Hitler’s design. Bock 
first attempted to take the city when he crossed the Don with a 
strong force in the neighbourhood of Tsimlyanska towards the 
Krasnodar-Stalingrad railway that runs only 20 miles to the south. 
That was on July 22nd, three days before Rostov was captured, and 
the hope of seizing Stalingrad by a coup de main perished with a 
breath. Three days later the enemy was attempting to force the 
crossing of the Don where it casts a great loop to the east. Even 
at this point Bock can hardly have imagined that the struggle for 
Stalingrad would be more than a matter of a few weeks. He was 
threatening the Krasnodar-Stalingrad railway and attempting to 
move up from the south-west ; he was simultaneously pressing hard 
some 50 miles or so from the west. 

But all these hopes have been blighted. The battle has dragged 
on and on, until what was meant to be an episode in the campaign 
has become the campaign. The minimum necessary outcome of 
the campaign has become the long-desired possible. How has this 
come about? In this battle there have clashed two strategies, two 
tempers, two civilisations. Von Leeb, who has been the most con- 
sistently successful of all Hitler’s generals, is one of the foremost 
exponents of the German military doctrine that the objective once 
selected should be pursued with undeviating will and undiminished 
force despite every difficulty, diversion or damage. It is easy to see 
how this doctrine has been followed in Russia. When the Kiev 
operations were in progress, about this time last year, Von Brauchitsch 
resolutely developed his offensive and left to local reserves the task 
of holding within bounds Timoshenko’s operations about Vyasma 
Only when he had captured Kiev and inflicted a very heavy blow 
on Budyenny’s armies did he turn to the central front. There 
again he developed his attack until he had spent his impetus and 
tun into the terrible Russian winter. 

There are, of course, dangers in such designs ; but for the most 
part a tactical opportunism has saved them from a rigidity that might 
be mortal. The Russians are admittedly more efficient on the retreat, 
Germany with her thirst for Lebensraum has developed this all-out 
offensive strategy, while Russia, saturated with space, has evolved a 
method of putting it to auction with, in general, a sound reserve 
price. General Dietmar admits that the command of the most 
powerful army in the world has found it difficult to cope with “a 
completely different cast of mind.” He goes on to say, according 
to The Times, “the Soviet Command, having such masses at its 
disposal, lacks tactical consciousness and the feeling of responsibility.” 
This presumably means that the Russian masses cannot be brought 
to that perfection of tactical training that the Germans, at their best, 
achieve. 

What happened before Stalingrad was Timoshenko’s acceptance 
of Bock’s challenge with the full determination to exploit to the 
uttermost farthing the German jusqu’auboutisme. If Bock were 
resolved to capture Stalingrad, he should never lose the prospect of 
it; but he should never fail to find Russian infantry, artillery, tanks 
and aéroplanes to extend him to the last flicker of his strength. A 
good deal of nonsense is written about “the slow-moving infantry ” 
and the swiftness of the tank. . Infantry, in these days, can move 
on foot at as fast a pace as tanks have averaged at their best. But 


before Stalingrad all these standards of pace have become irrelevant. 
Tanks, guns, planes have been used in normal and novel operations ; 
and the infantry, making use of a greater variety of weapons than 
in any previous war, have inevitably formed the bulk and the back- 
bone of both forces. 

It would be of advantage if a careful tactical study could be 
made of this battle. On at least one occasion it seems that the 
Russian tanks have deliberately attacked and destroyed massed 
German anti-tank gun groups. The tanks have been used as 
battering-rams for the infantry, hull down as stationary forts, as 
cavalry, as general-purpose weapons. The Panzer division has never 
long been constant in its constitution. Its number of tanks has 
varied between 350 and 200; and this means, in effect, that the 
relative weight of infantry has been higher, an attempt to increase 
the momentum by strengthening the mass rather than the velocity. 
At present the tendency is to increase the strength of anti-tank guns 
and with them to evolve a new tactical pattern. But at Stalingrad 
they have been used and challenged in many novel ways. 


For, ‘of course, at long last the decision in battle must turn on 
fighting, and at Stalingrad not only two civilisations, but also two 
wills, have clashed. The city is not like Rzhev, a modern fortress. 
It has not even the strength of a thousand cities everywhere. It 
lies on the west of the Volga, and the river here is a mile broad. 
It is fed by no permanent bridges; and yet the problem of supplies 
and reliefs can only be solved by steady traffic across the Volga. 
The enemy reached the river north of the city some little time ago, 
but was promptly surrounded. Now he is there in force; and he 
is said to have a hold on the river to the south of the city. The 
river traffic is therefore imperilled; and that is the greatest danger 
the defence has to face. 

Night brings no security. A Russian soldier said that “ the differ- 
ence between night and day is that the night is brighter.” The con- 
stant cloud of dust and smoke that hides the sun is pierced at night 
by a thousand centres of light. Somehow supplies are brought 
across the river; but whether reliefs are being steadily maintained it 
is impossible to gather; and this is the greater problem. Several 
German correspondents have emphasised the utter weariness of their 
own troops; and, in every long-drawn-out struggle of such intensity, 
when the clash narrows down to the primitive factors, the reliefs 
become of vital importance. In fighting on a restricted front such 
as this, there is a limit to the number of troops that can be used. 
The advantage of numbers is that relays of fresh troops can be 
provided. 

The incredible battle continues. Its development can no longer 
be measured by localities. It is upon streets and street corners, on 
cellars or fortified upper stories, that the fortunes of battle turn. 
Its course is not even consistent. As I write, the Russians are 
advancing in some small sectors. They have still chances, sincé the 
enemy offers a vulnerable northern flank across the corridor be- 
tween the Don and the Volga. They have attacked on several 
occasions, but according to the Germans they have been consistently 
beaten off. This is apparently their best chance. Once a city, not 
organised for prolonged defence and weak in its vital communi- 
cations, is penetrated, its days are generally numbered. And though 
the penetration of Ssalingrad has probably not been carried as far 
as the Germans claim, it has certainly been begun. 

If it should fall, it- will at least have used up the main concentra- 
tion of German force for some precious months upon an objective 
which, in the end, is of only secondary importance. Stalingrad, at 
this time of the year, robs the Volga of little usefulness. It could 
hardly be held unless a sufficient area across the Volga, and its lower 
course to the Caspian, were also to be conquered. In any case, 
assuming that Stalingrad can be securely conquered with sufficient 
of its hinterland to give it immunity from Russian artillery fire, 
this is only a means to a further end. The capture of Stalingrad 
would therefore merely turn a page. The season is now almost at 
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the same point as last year when the offensive against Moscow was 
begun 


But is it not clear that Bock’s troops have suffered a damage that 
will make a similar prolonged offensive very problematical? His 
losses must have been extraordinarily heavy. The surviving troops 
have been driven so hard that it is rest they need, not fresh strain. 
The transference of the concentration to another sector would, in 
any case, take an appreciable time, and an offensive would therefore 
find itself with a less favourable time-schedule than last year’s 
drive against Moscow. Beyond this, the battle of Stalingrad has 
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enabled Timoshenko to check the advance from Novorossisk and 
control the attack at Mozdok. It provided the conditions for the 
successful offensives against Rzhev, west of Voronezh and on the 
Volkov. Both sides have been reticent about the progress in these 
directions; but even if merely tactical gains have been secured, the 
strain on Hitler’s arm‘es has been deepened and extended. 

But what if Stalingrad should not fali? The moral effect of its 
loss would be considerable, and it would enable Bock to form a 
flank cover for developments in the Caucasus. But if it should 
not fall, the blow to Hitler would be serious and immediate. 


THE FUTURE OF BRITAIN 


By SIR CHARLES BRESSEY 


WO world-wide wars have branded on the minds of Britons as 
never before a deep consciousness of the smaliness of their 
homeland and its priceless value: 
“A narrow compass, and yet there 
Dwells all that’s good and all that’s fair.” 


There is a haunting dread lest its resources should be squandered 
or its beauty marred by selfishness or neglect. Men who, twice in 
a lifetime, have staked their all in defence of their country are 
entitled to expect that equally unsparing efforts will be made in 
peace-time for the preservation and development of all that makes 
that country dear to them—some of its most distinctive charms 
being due to the cultured skill of past generations of landowners in 
circumstances that will never recur. For better or worse, planning 
has since become a function of local government. The hopes held 
out by planners after the last war have been very imperfectly realised, 
and the prevalent anxiety for a better outcome, this time, is shown 
by the setting up, during the past few years, of three commissions or 
committees, presided over by Sir Montague Barlow (Distribution of 
Industrial Population), Lord Justice Scott (Land Utilisation in Rural 
Areas) and Mr. Justice Uthwatt (Compensation and Betterment). 
However divergent the terms of reference, the same problem lies at 
the root of all their deliberations: how to ensure the best possible 
utilisation of land in the national interest, without undue cost to 
ratepayer and taxpayer, and without dislocating the economic and 
social framework which has served us well in the past. 

All ‘three bodies recognise that the legal, administrative and 
financial machinery hitherto available for comprehensive planning 
has been more remarkable for its complexity than its effectiveness. 
Its output can be summed up in the statement that although the 
long succession of town-planning statutes started as far back as 1909, 
yet, up to the present, the area covered by operative planning 
schemes is only 5 per cent. of England, 1 per cent. of Wales and 
.4 per cent. of Scotland. 

The lack of adequate control is glaringly evident. Everyone can 
quote from personal observation instances of streets of houses built 
on water-logged ground ; farms lying derelict for ten years or more, 
while an over-sanguine speculator advertises “eligible building 
plots ”; the use of land adjoining arterial roads in a manner that 
defeats the very purpose for which the route was built at such high 
cost to the public. What lessons can be drawn from these unfor- 
tunate experiences, and how is the recurrence of such blunders to 
be obviated? One recipe is common to the three groups of advisers, 
viz.: the setting-up of a central authority which would have a 
broader outlook, wider powers and ampler resources than are 
possessed by local administrative bodies whose vision is necessarily 
limited by the civic boundary, and whose improvement schemes must 
be designed to confer direct benefit upon the local ratepayers. In 
these respects advantage would obviously lie with the central 
authority, whose success would, however, largely depend upon its 
ability to reach that hitherto unattainable goal of recovering an 
equitable share of the cost of public improvements from those pro- 
perty-owners who derive the principal benefit. Countless improve- 
ments of great merit are thwarted or crippled by the well-founded 
fear of the promoters that they will give rise to a glut of compensa- 
tion and an utter lack of betterment. This has an all-important 
bearing upon the prospects of the vast reconstruction programmes 


which are now being drafted for launching at the dawn of peace. As 
one small item, it is estimated that in London alone there are 
between 6,000 and 10,000 acres requiring redevelopment, solely on 
account of narrow streets and obsolete buildings. Another striking 
estimate is that in the heart of London the cost.of comparatively in- 
significant street-widenings sometimes works out at £2,000,000 per 
mile. The impotence of the present machinery as a means of 
levying betterment is well shown by the statement that cash returns 
from betterment under Town Planning Acts are negligible. A not 
dissimilar statement might be made with regard to arterial roads 
constructed during the past 20 years, although nothing could be 
more spectacular than their influence in converting wide expanses of 
fields worth £50 an acre into building-land at £500 and upwards. 


It is therefore opportune that “Compensation and Betterment” 
should have been referred to the Uthwatt Committee, whose 
final report was issued on September roth. The committee was 
commendably small, consisting of two eminent lawyers and two 
well-known surveyors—one from England and one from Scotland, 
A fifth member was unfortunately incapacitated by illness. The 
report, which fills a volume of 180 closely-printed pages, contains a 
lucid exposition of past and present practice and deplores “the 
failure of the past 20 years to adapt planning policy and methods 
to the needs of the situation” and to “secure the best social us2 of 
the land of the country.” If the safeguards have been inadequate 
in the past, how much more so are they likely to prove in the face 
of the unique conditions and opportunities created by enemy action 
in blitzed areas. 

The Uthwatt report, in recommending various measures for 
protection of the public interest, differentiates sharply between 
built-up areas (towns) and undeveloped areas (country). In towns 
public authorities should have wider, simpler and more expeditious 
powers of land purchase, and should be enabled to buy up entire 
areas for reconstruction on improved lines. They should also be 
empowered to acquire land, either within or without their areas, as 
accommodation for displaced persons—a valuable provision for 
“blitzed ” towns. To discourage obstructive speculation, the value 
of land to be acquired for public purposes should be “ pegged ” at 
its value in March, 1939, as a maximum. Most important of all, 
betterment is to be secured by an annual levy on increases in 
annual site value, as recorded in a column to be added to the 
ordinary quinquennial rating assessments. This is one of the 
recommendations upon which criticism will be focussed. It revives 
memories of the ill-starred “Increment Value Duty” under the 
Finance Act, 1910—repealed in 1920. The failure of that experiment 
will cast a shadow over the present recommendation. It may be 
suspected, moreover, that the public will feel no great confidence 
in the results of the surveyors’ quinquennial endeavours to distil 
the unadulterated essence of annual site-value from that amalgam 
of complex interests known as “ real estate.” The widely conflicting 
evidence sometimes given by expert valuers is apt to confirm this 
sceptical spirit. Furthermore, impatient reformers will point out 
that no levy can take place until the lapse of five years has .provided 
materials for a comparison of annual site-values at two quinquennial 
valuations. How much may happen in five years. 

Turning from town to country, the major recommendation en- 
visages the acquisition by the State of all rights in the development 
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of land, outside built-up areas. For the loss of this right, immediate 
compensation would be paid to all owners, whose property would 
nevertheless remain in their possession and control, as heretofore, 
until the time for development arrived, when the land would be 
purchased by the State. The development might be carried out by 
a local authority or delegated to a private individual on leasehold 
terms. It is obvious that grave difficulties and uncertainties attach 
to this proposal, as they would to almost any alternative of a similar 
type that could be put forward ; even the cost of the preliminary 
purchase of development-right is a matfer of wide conjecture. Then, 
too, in these days of ceaseless and rapid change, the distinction 
between built-up areas and undeveloped land may not be easy to 
establish or maintain 

In all probability this report will be welcomed rather for the 
significant trend of thought it reveals and its proposals for minor 
adaptations of procedure than for the specific solutions it offers to 
the fundamental problems of betterment and development. These 
solutions, which incidentally do not command the full support of 
all members of the committee, will invite assault from both flanks— 
right and left; and when the intricate complications are examined 
to which these half-measures give rise, many readers of the report 
will wonder whether, ultimately, recourse will not perforce be had 
to a simpler and more robust remedy, applicable without distinction 
to the entire national territory, with a view to its effective control 
for the national advantage. Passing reference is made in the report 
to a proposal that all land should be converted into leasehold interests 
under the State as supreme landlord—a system which has its roots 
in English tradition from 1066 onwards. 

We are. all agreed that new ideals of citizenship will have to 
prevail if democracy is to hold its own, and it may be found that 
this process of renovation will demand the reinstatement of a 
principle that once formed the keystone of the fabric of land-tenure. 


BACK TO THE BLITZ? 


ILL the Luftwaffe return to bomb Great Britain in force 

this winter? Probably not even the German High Command 
knows the answer—yet. But we should be foolish indeed to believe 
that it cannot happen. Heavy raids by the German air force this 
winter are not only possible but even probable, once the 
Russian winter closes down and flying is restricted on the Eastern 
Front. 

There is no doubt that the Luftwaffe is severely stretched by 
its commitments on many fronts—just as we are. Many German 
squadrons will be in need of a rest and complete refit when the 
present intense fighting round Stalingrad dies down. Yet no 
nation—and least of all a Teutonic nation—relishes being hit and 
not hitting back. Germany is being pounded from the air more 
severely than any other country has ever been. The heavy con- 
centrated night raids by Bomber Command during September have 
each exceeded in weight of bombs dropped the heaviest raid by the 
Luftwaffe on this country. So far Germany has turned the other 
cheek. No Nazi does that long. 

The enemy’s forbearance in refusing to be diverted from his 
main purpose in Russia during recent weeks is a tribute both to 
the magnificence of the Russian resistance and to the extraordinary 
degree of concentration to which the enemy binds himself once a 
venture is begun. It is a lesson we can learn usefully ourselves. 
Although the scale of the British attack is much below what was 
originally planned because of necessary diversions to the Atlantic 
and to the Middle East and India, nevertheless the damage in the 
Ruhr caused by recent raids has been enormous. Apparently 
Germany is deliberately weighing what she can stand at home 
against what she can gain by an intensified effort in Russia before 
the snows begin—and seeing in Russia her major fear. 

And so every extra day that Stalingrad withstands the assault 
enables us to hit harder and with greater effect against the heart 
of the enemy’s war-effort. The German High Command is already 
showing signs of doubting. the wisdom of its choice. Its only 
alternative to breaking Russian resistance first, and then turning 
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with full force on Great Britain, directly or through the Mediter- 
ranean, is to return to the bombing match of 1940—with a very 
different balance. Looked at in this way, one can see Germany’s 
reluctance to close the Russian campaign this year a day before 
she must. 

He who endeavours to peer into the future is rash indeed. All 
we can do is to weigh the facts so far as they are known, and 
try to draw conclusions from them. The immediate problem, 
therefore, resolves itself into four parts. First, what strength 
has the Luftwaffe available? Then, what unavoidable commitments 
will it have this winter? Third, what advantages are there to 


Germany in a _ bombing-match against the R.A.F.? And, 
finally, what impediments are there in the way of such 
action? 


Germany’s first-line air-strength today, so far as can be judged, 
is around 5,900 fighters, bombers, close support and reconnaissance 
aircraft. Those are the operational machines in squadron service. 
Of these, rather more than half are in action on the Russian 
front, with the biggest concentration opposite Stalingrad. The rest 
are spread from the North Cape to El Alamein, from Dieppe to 
Danzig. Most of Germany’s operational aircraft are the lighter 
close-support aircraft, dive-bombers and fighters. The number of 
long-range bombers available in operational squadrons is unlikely 
to exceed a thousand. Even so that is a very formidable force, 
capable of doing great damage if concentrated for continuous 
heavy raiding, especially at the short ranges which are possible 
when flying against Great Britain from France and _ the 
Netherlands. 

When the Russian snows prevent large-scale operations in the 
East the Luftwaffe is not likely to make the mistake of last winter 
in trying to keep its squadrons operational there. Large numbers 
of them will undoubtedly return to Germany, leaving a relatively 
thin force of fighters and light bombers to hold the line. Many 
of the squadrons will need a complete rest, and will have to be 
re-equipped after the savage fighting of this autumn. This will 
apply chiefly to the fighter and close-support bomber units—such 
forces as the Eighth Corps with the Fourth Air Fleet—the tough 
Richthofen Nahkampf Fliegerkorps—an independent operational 
force which has been the spearhead of the attack in the Southern 
Sector. 

The longer-range bomber formations have been worked hard on 
support-bombing, but have not had anything like such a severe 
hammering as the shorter range units. For that reason the Luftwaffe 
probably could increase the bomber strength of Marshal Sperrle’s 
Third Air Fleet opposite England a great deal as soon as the 
Russian fighting dies down. Units from Kesselring’s “ Mediter- 
ranean Air Command” also could be transferred to the west. 
There seems no reason why the first-line strength of some 
200 bombers in France today should not be trebled fairly quickly. 
Nor can there be any doubt that a force of this sort could keep 
up a prolonged and heavy air-attack against this country. Germany 
has learned much from us in bombing technique since the last big 
raid on London on May roth, 1941. In that night, on which, as 
an Air Marshal has remarked, our defences “got a dividend of 33 
bombers and a bonus of Hess,” the Luftwaffe employed about 400 
aircraft, and dropped just over 420 tons of bombs. In each 
“ average-sized ” raid today, employing less than 200 aircraft, the 
R.A.F. drops on Germany more than 450 tons, including many 
4,000 Ib. bombs and some 8,000 pounders. 

The reason for the difference is that our new heavy four-motor 
bombers now in operation in numbers can carry a maximum of 
between 13,000 Ib. and 17,000 lb. of bombs apiece, whereas 
Germany’s biggest bomber in 1941 could carry little more than 
4,000 lbs. Today the biggest German bomber in any numbers is 
the Do.217, which can carry 6,615 lb. of bombs as a maximum, 
although the new Heinkel He.177, now coming into service, and 
likely to be used this winter, can take a good deal more than 
that. 

Our defences are certainly strong, and will be stronger. The 
“intruder ” patrols of Fighter Command have scored many successes 
over German aerodromes already, and would undoubtedly do great 
execution were big raids to begin. Yet we could not honestly hope 
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to bag more than 10 per cent. of the raiders, and a 600-bomber 
raid in which more than 500 got through—as is probable—would 
do a great deal of damage; considerably more than the worst 
we have experienced yet. 

If the Luftwaffe does return we can reasonably suppose that these 
raids would be aimed at our production, at our ports and at our 
communications, all of which are important to the building up of an 
Allied offensive, and are situated so that misses would have the 
advantage, from the German viewpoint, of affecting morale by 
damaging houses. Yet whatever the enemy does in a return to 
heavy bombing he cannot seriously affect the steady growth of the 
air power of the United Nations in Great Britain. In a bombing- 
match he is certain to lose, however much damage he does. We 
can continue to hit Germany harder than Germany hits us, especially 
if the weather is good. 

Those are the conclusions from the evidence available. Prophecy 
is indeed rash, and on the available evidence no one can tell what 
the enemy will decide to do. But if one were to hazard a guess 
it would be that we, in England, shall see some very heavy raids 
against us this winter, but that during it the real key to the war 
may lie in the Middle East. 


SPANISH COMMENTARY 


By PROFESSOR E. ALLISON PEERS 


HOUGH the recent dismissal of Senor Serrano Sufier and two 

of his Cabinet colleagues is due entirely to internal causes, it 

may at any time be followed by fresh changes in Spain which will 

have far-reaching repercussions abroad. For once the Germans told 

the truth when they described it as the most important event in 
Spanish politics since the end of the Civil War. 

While attention has been chiefly fixed upon the fall of General 
Franco’s brother-in-law, whom many Spaniards have regarded as 
Falange’s evil genius, it has been recognised that, in his simul- 
taneous dismissal from office of General Varela, the mosi nearly 
Traditionalist member of a predominantly Phalangist Cabinet and 
one whose name is being increasingly associated with militant 
monarchism, the Caudillo has staged a notable display of imparti- 
ality towards the two antagonistic parties, nominally fused into one 
five and a half years ago, but never in reality united. He has 
intervened in the nursery quarrel, for all the world as Papa Primo 
might have done; and, after removing the ringleaders on either 
side, has departed, with a meaning glance and an admonition as to 
good behaviour in the future. His assumption of the chairmanship 
of the Junta Politica of the Falange, previously held by his brother- 
in-law, was presumably intended to be an indication of strength. 

But, for my own part, I see less of strength in this move than of 
astuteness; and it will surely have come as a great surprise to those 
who in the past have written down General Franco as an able 
soldier but no statesman, and have credited Sefor Serrano Suner 
with whatever statesmanship the régime may have exhibited. It 
looks Jike a bold attempt of the Caudillo’s to avert one of three 
dangers, all of which he must be fearing: (1) a Traditionalist coup 
d@’état, overthrowing Falange and re-orienting the régime on the 
lines of the 1923 Dictatorship—which General Franco would depre- 
cate, since he clearly desires social reform, and the social-reform 
Party in his State is Falange; (2) an attempt to restore the Monarchy 
—this, he once bluntly declared, he would not countenance until 
Spain was at peace with herself, and she is far from that as yet; (3) 
a complete revolution, establishing a Third Republic, or perhaps 
something more radical still. The removal from office of both 
Phalangist and Traditionalist protagonists, and the assumption of 
direct control of the “Cabinet” of the Party, suggests that the 
Caudillo hopes to moderate political passions and so to maintain 
the country in a state of order. Whether he has acted with quiet 
confidence or in sheer desperation no one can say, but the under- 
current of deep anxiety running through his three August speeches 
at Vigo, Lugo and Corunna suggests something approaching the 
latter. 

To say that, under the mask of apparent calm displayed in its 
daily Press, Spain is scarred with enmities and furrowed with 
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conflicts is no mere propagandist generalisation. There are known 
to be numerous dissensions in the recently “ purged ” Falange, some 
due to its dominant personalities, some to its policies, both domestic 
and international. Even more overt is the conflict between Phalan- 
gists and Traditionalists (in particular, at the moment, Monarchists), 
indications of which, such as university riots and the bomb outrage 
at Bilbao, have been reported in the foreign Press. The unknown 
quantity is the strength of a third source of possible future strife 
—the desire in the country for a return to democracy. That such a 
desire exists, and is widespread, can hardly be doubted. The fact 
can be deduced not merely from travellers’ tales (though some of 
these are highly significant), but from the crudity with which the 
conquerors’ régime imposed itself on the conquered, from its failure 
to achieve moral reconstruction, from the wretched material con- 
ditions of life in Spain, sure breeder of discontent, from Spanish 
psychology, too full «f independence and individualism to tolerate 
a permanent dictatorship, and from Spanish history, which reveals 
a people, for a long time past, at the me-cy of the political pendu- 
lum. It is interesting, by the way, to observe that in a few weeks’ 
time General Franco’s dictatorship (if we reckon it from the out- 
break of the Civil War) will have lasted exactly as long as General 
Primo de Rivera’s. 

Had not Hitler’s troops for so long been stationed at that front 
door of Spain which opens upon Europe, it is highly probable that 
some form of political change would have come already. That 
it will come immediately Hitler is defeated we cannot doubt. I 
am inclined to believe that, unless the war ends very suddenly and 
unexpectedly, it will come sooner: perhaps as soon as his troops are 
engaged on a large scale in Western Europe. I do not by any means 
despair of seeing Spain aligned on our side in the last phase of the 
struggle for freedom. 

When the fundamental change comes, which will Spain choose: 
a reconstituted Dictatorship, a Republic or a Monarchy? To a 
great extent that depends on the ideology of the Army—another 
unknown quantity. It was the fact that the Army, to all appear- 
ances, turned Republican overnight that brought in the Second 
Republic without bloodshed in April, 1931. As late as the night of 
the famous elections of April 12th—only forty-eight hours before King 
Alfonso left the country—few, if any, would have ventured publicly 
to predict such a turnover. Today, all that can be asserted with 
any confidence is that the Army is anti-Falange. The excessive 
protestations of General Franco in his Corunna speech alone indi- 
cate that; and in the same speech there are dark references to un- 
specified insidious movements against the régime and the attempts 
being made by means of foreign gold to buy the people’s con- 
sciences. Whether or not the Army would follow General Franco 
if he proposed to re-orient his régime is another matter. Personally, 
I am inclined to think it would, but no one can be sure—not even 
General Franco. 

If he decided to attempt re-orientation, would he declare for the 
restoration of a Monarchy with limited powers, as he recently de- 
clared for that of a Cortes with limited powers? His past pro- 
nouncements on the subject fully justify the description given above 
of a Restoration in a still unpacified Spain as (from his point of 
view) a danger. But much has changed since he last spoke about this. 
If he now thinks that a Restoration would arrest a Republican 
reaction, he might consider it the lesser of two evils and give 
it a chance. Don Juan, with an English mother as well as an 
Italian consort, is as genuine a neutral as was King Alfonso with 
his Hapsburg mother and his English consort in 1914-18: he might 
be welcome, from that point of view (as General Franco, after all 
his pro-Axis speeches, can never be), in a Spain freed once and for 
all from the menace of Hitler. But would Don Juan come? Not, 
probably, without a clear indication, in the shape of a genuine 
plebiscite, that the nation desired his return. And what unex- 
pected results might a genuine piebiscite not yield? After all, the 
Second Republic came in on the partial- results of municipal 
elections. It is dangerous to make a direct appeal to a people in 
a state of reaction. you may get something so different from your 
desire. On the whole, whatever we may predict for the distant 
future, it seems unlikely that the Monarchists will surmount all the 
obstacles in their way just yet. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


THE LOT OF THE DISABLED 


By H. G. LYALL 
HE problem of the physically handicapped is a growing one. 
T Although modern surgery, medicine and hygiene have done 
much to reduce the crippling effects of disease on the human frame, 
their beneficial work is much more than offset by the ravages of 
modern wars and modern traffic on the roads. Today, as in the 
past, the tendency is to try to mitigate the disability by means of 
charity, pensions and “ organised ” help, but these will not solve the 
problem ; in some ways they exacerbate it, for it is more psychological 
than physical. Moreover, it is a problem which the handicapped 
themselves will have to take the major part in solving. 

The greatest hardship of the maimed, crippled and deformed is 
not the pain or weakness that may accompany their state, nor their 
inability to take their full share in games and other physical activities ; 
it is a feeling of being separated from the rest of mankind, excluded 
from the warm presence and equal communion of their fellow-men. 
Nothing more terrible can happen to any human creature than, from 
whatever cause, to be set apart from his kind, to feel cut off from 
the normal lives his fellows live, the love of woman, the begetting of 
children, the building of a home. 

Frank Lasker, the sailor whose recent broadcasts aroused so much 
interest, gave a poignant reminder of this in one of his talks. One 
night while in hospital recovering from a war injury which cost 
him a leg, he was suddenly overwhelmed by the thought of the 
future that might be his in his now maimed condition, a future in 
which the ordinary things like love and marriage might be denied 
aim. In black despair he caught at the night nurse as she passed 
ind said, “ Sister, do you think any girl would ever fall in love with 
me—with one leg?” He records that she shone her torch on him 
and replied calmly, “ Of course, someone will. I think I could.” 

Much has been said and done about helping the crippled to 
become useful members of society by teaching them handicrafts and 
other means of livelihood. This is right and proper, and no more 
than bare justice, but a good deal of what has been done in this 
direction has accentuated the main problem rather than solved it. 
It is anything but good for the physically handicapped to be herded 
together in homes, workshops and colonies, for it fosters precisely 
that feeling of separation from the rest of humanity which, more than 
their actual physical deficiencies, blights the lives of the handicapped. 
It cannot too often be repeated that the burning desire of those 
whose cruel fate it is to go through life disabled és just to be one 
of the common herd, to live, as far as it is possible, normal lives. 

This is admittedly no easy problem. Crippled children, disabled 
soldiers and others often have to have special training to fit them 
to earn a living, and at first sight the simplest and most efficient 
method of achieving this is to put them in homes, institutions and 
workshops where they can be trained together. This may seem ideal 
for the main object society has in view, viz., “to make useful citizens 
of them,” but in practice it is not so ideal as it may seem. It 
may make them useful, but it does not make them citizens. It 
tends to the very opposite—to keep them members of another 
world, the world of the physically deficient, and that is what blasts 
their lives, not the loss of limbs or of sight, or some other deface- 
ment of the human frame. Time and again men and women have 
shown that these things need not, do not, of themselves blast, but 
inspire rather to great and memorable achievements. , 

It argues no depreciation of the fine work that has been done by 
numerous institutions all over the country to help the physically 
disabled, least of all of the self-sacrificing efforts of thousands of 
men and women who have given their lives to this work, to maintain 
that the main problem is how the handicapped are to be fitted to 
tam a living without the process isolating them from their kind. 
I believe that this can be solved by industry in general taking a 
hand. Recently a striking article appeared in The Spectator on the 
duty resting on industrialists to assist their young workers to continue 
their education. Every employer should consider it equally a duty 
0 help the disabled to a means of livelihood and usefulness, not 
by subscribing to this or that charity for their benefit, but by train- 
ing them and providing them with work. He would find it a paying 
Proposition, for any man who, after facing the bleak prospect of a 
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useless life because of physical disability, is given the chance of 
doing useful work along with able-bodied men will strive with a 
savage determination to keep level with them.- The average man 
or woman who has lost a limb or suffered some other physical 
mishap is capable of better things than the manufacture of paper 
flowers to be sold on the streets for charity, or a training in light 
handicrafts, again probably with charity lurking somewhere in the 
background. In the diversified activities of the modern business and 
industrial world useful jobs could be found for all but the completely 
helpless. At first patience and discrimination would have to be 
exercised by those in charge of the training of, the disabled to fit 
them into industry. For a time the crippled worker would tire 
easily, and the first work he was put to might be beyond his powers. 
He should be given a choice of jobs and encouraged to keep on 
trying until he finds something he can do, and do well, The 
majority would in time become willing and steady workers. 

I said earlier that the solution of the problem of the handicapped 
lay largely in their own hands. The Shakespearian “sweet are the 
uses of adversity” is nowhere more clearly exemplified than in the 
wonderful achievements of the physically handicapped. A catalogue 
of such achievements would be a long and inspiring document, telling 
of courage and long drawn-out battles successfully waged against 
great odds. All the world has heard of Helen Keller, the blind, 
deaf and dumb American girl who achieved scholarship and much 
else in the face of what seemed impossible odds, but only a few 
know of the humble citizen of an English town who, though similarly 
afflicted, is successfully cultivating an allotment, moving about 
amongst his crops by means of strings and threads laid along the 
ground. There is the airman whom the country took to its heart 
because, although he lost both of his legs in a crash, he learned to 
fly again, and not only became a good flyer, but a leader of the best 
airmen in the world. The eyes of the whole civilised world are 
today fixed hopefully for its future salvation on one man more than 
on any other, and he, as the result of infantile paralysis when an 
adult, can only walk with the greatest difficulty. 

The catalogue of disability is unending, from the Scottish 
watchmaker who had to do all his work lying on his back in bed 
to the Irish aristocrat, Kavanagh, who, though born without hands 
or feet, could write, draw, fish, shoot, ride, travel about the world, 
and in 1868 became a Member of Parliament, and of whom it is 
recorded that “Gladstone, though opposed to him, respected him 
very much.” These, and many thousands of others, have, largely 
by their own efforts, done the seemingly impossible. They have 
done these things because they were determined not to be excluded 
from the life and activities of the world in which they lived. To 
achieve that, they need resolution and patience and courage and a 
stern suppression of all bitterness and all envy of the fortunate and 
normal majority. They must fight the inevitable sense of frustration 
they will encounter at every turn in their efforts to gain a footing. 
in the world of affairs, and determine to overcome that sensitive 
reaction to their physical condition which often makes them shrink 
from contact with their fellow-men. Unless they can-do that, those 
most anxious to help them will be powerless. 


GUILDHALL 


TuHIs was Guildhall, lord of the City’s mile, 
What echoes did its crusted vaulting hold? 
Through the great hall the purple and the gold 
Of English life flashed in their passing, while 
Our history, in majesty and tears, 

By ever-watching Time’s assiduous hand 

Was spun into the arras of our land, 

Brilliant with the pageant of the years. 


This is Guildhall: shattered by purblind men, 
Ravaged by bomb and fire; one of the wounds 
Proud London bears. 

Guildhall will rise again! 
We listen to the mute beseeching cries 
And know ’tis but the work of hands that dies ; * 
Heart-deep, untouched, our ancient purpose lies. 

JouHn Hapen. 





* Like this very sonnet, Its author has just been killed, 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 


LEANING out an old cupboard the other day, I came across 
some discarded relics of the late Victorian age. There they 

all were—the leather albums, the signed photographs (some of them 
still encased in their appalling frames), the invitation cards, the 
menus and the theatre programmes. As I turned over these faded 
memorials of a vanished generation, as I examined these dim records 
of forgotten balls and shooting parties, I became aware that in 
spite of their disparity, they possessed a curious element in common. 
Each one of them illustrated the amazing incongruity of the last 
two decades of the nineteenth century. This impression of in- 
congruity was conveyed by the fact not merely that these rich 
people appeared totally unaware of the disasters which -were even 
then impending, but that in every detail of taste and manner they 
seemed to be without any sense of the appropriate, without the 
slightest appreciation of the correct relation between one thing and 


another. 


* * * * 


Here, for instance, was a cabinet photograph of the Prince of 
Wales in a brown bowler, with the great signature “ Albert Edward” 
scrawled underneath. It was an ordinary, yellowing photograph, 
taken by Downey, of Ebury Street, and it represented the future 
King Edward standing with one hand in his pocket, dressed in a 
morning coat with a large white tie. Yet the person to whom 
this photograph had been given in the year 1889 had seen fit 
to frame it in a little wooden frame upon which two swallows had 
been painted in blue and white. She must, I suppose, have felt 
that some connexion existed between the expensive figure of Albert 
Edward and the little seaside frame which she had bought. She 
could well have afforded a heavy silver frame from Bond Street, 
surmounted by the three ostrich feathers and the motto “Ich Dien.” 
Yet why the swallows? I should have assumed some sentimental 
connexion between the heir to the thrones of Britain and India 
and the flight of two birds, were it not that the remainder of the 
collection displays a similar gift for the inappropriate. The men 
and women of 1880-1914 had no habit of comparison, no sense 
of proportion. Their friends, to them, were unreal. 

° o * * * 

I turned the thick cardboard pages of the albums. It was the 
custom at that time for each guest to transport these vast volumes 
from house to house. I can myself remember that the night before 
the party broke up there was always a gathering of albums in the 
library, when everybody signed the other albums in turn. There 
was a firm in London which catered for this fashion, and which 
provided its clients with sheets of small photographs like a 
book of stamps. The perforated edges of these photographs can 
still be seen. Having obtained the photographs and the signatures, 
the next thing to do was to cut out with scissors the notepaper- 
heading of the house in which one was staying, and to gum it on to 
the top of the page. In the album -before me I find “ Newlands 
Manor” in gothic characters, “ Merivale” in italic print, and 
“Ben Damph Forest, Auchnasheer ” printed firmly in block capitals. 
If among the members of the party there was one who could paint 
or draw, the albums were decorated with really horrible sketches of 
stag or fish. Occasionally photographs of interiors were inserted, 
and in the album I am describing there is a really startling picture 
of the Long Gallery at Rufford, in the foreground of which is a 
stuffed bear holding a lamp-bracket in its paws, and some miniatures 


affixed to the back of the sofa. 
+ 


* * * 


Most of the groups and photographs depict shooting-parties in 
the Highlands or the home counties. Great care and ingenuity 
is displayed in recording the total bag. The sportsmen themselves 
were, we may presume, indifferent to the albums which their 
wives lugged about with them. It is the delicate ingenuity of the 
ladies which accounts for the varied manner in which the results 
of slaughter are recorded. Sometimes these catalogues of dead 
animals are framed in a rustic surround; sometimes the animals 
themselves are drawn gazing with apprehension at the casualty-lists ; 
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sometimes the total of partridges and pheasants is written upon 
a half-rolled scroll ; but the gem of my own collection is a carefully 
drawn Louis XV screen, upon the first leaf of which is written 
with a neat hand, “Elvenden, October 25th,” “pheasants 1,158,” 
and so on. In one sheet of the album is inserted a large printed 
card headed “Game killed by the Marquis of Ripon from 1867 to 
1913,” and signed by Lord Ripon himself. From this record it 
can be observed that in those forty-seven years Lord Ripon killed 
no fewer than 500,256 animals, including 222,976 pheasants, 112,598 
partridges, 79,320 grouse, two rhinoceros, eleven tigers, twelve 
buffalo, 97 wild boar, and 19 sambur. Yet the circle to which 
the owner of this album belonged was a cultivated circle; and 
she herself had no interest whatsoever in partridges and pheasants, 
being far more concerned with interior decoration, or with the 
delicate enamels of Messrs. Fabergé. It seems never to have 
occurred to her that there was any incongruity in recording the 
death of partridges upon a Louis XV screen. 
* * * 7 


It will be said, of course, that we are more affected by the 
incongruities of taste and fashion of fifty years ago than by the 
even wider divergencies which we can find in cultivated society of 
a hundred years before. I do not think that this is a valid objec- 
tion. I have been reading recently the two volumes of “ Thraliana,” 
so admirably edited by Katharine Balderston. Hester Thrale, within 
her own limits, had a far clearer sense of proportion than that 
possessed by our fathers and mothers of the nineteenth’ céntury. 
She did not seek to appear interested in things in which she was 
not, in fact, interested. She knew exactly what she wanted (even 
when she wanted to marry her daughter’s singing-master), and she 
obtained these desires with calm and calculated persistence. As one 
reads her notebooks one is conscious that with the minimum of 
fuss or falsity she passed from Streatham Park to Grosvenor Square, 
from Bath to Bologna. She gathered around her a circle of eminent 
and very difficult people, and managed them with dexterity and 
tact. She enjoyed good conversation, innocent flirtations, an ex- 
cellent table, and the comforts which her husband’s fortune could 
provide. She lived on the fringe of high life, even as she lived 
on the fringe of the blues, yet she never strove to move outside 
the orbit of her Own capacity. Her sense of values, even of worldly 
values, was clear and sharp. It is not surprising that Dr. Johnson, 
who loathed shams, felt at ease in her house. 

* * * * 

Yet while concentrating upon the scheme of life which she had 
worked out for herself, Mrs. Thrale remained perfectly aware that 
her security was in no way permanent. She realised that the Gordon’ 
riots were something more than an alarming episode. She realised that 
the loss of the American colonies was an event which had not only 
lowered the prestige of England, but was likely seriously to affect her 
prosperity. “So if bankruptcy should come on,” she writes in 
1770, “and the mode of life be changed to a more primitive method, 
I may probably find employment, either in making, mending, &c, 
for my family, instead of spreading my table with peaches in May.” 
“We likewise clothed,” she writes again, “17 poor boys and 17 
poor girls who went to church always of a Sunday in our unifom, 
and oh! how happily and comfortably I did live! ” Yet when 
misfortune came upon her, she grumbled only about the cruelty 
of her daughters; she did not grumble because there were n0 
more peaches in May. The explanation of Mrs. Thrale’s admirable 
sense of the appropriate is that she was far more interested m 
human character than she was in her own comfort. She was not, 
therefore, at the mercy of external events. Nor did she ever 
pretend to be interested in things which really bored her; she 
was not interested in art or architecture, and makes no show & 
being so ; nor did she for conventional reasons assume any interest 
in sport; she never once mentioned the pack of hounds that Mr. 
Thrale maintained at Croydon. Nor would she ever have thought 
it congruous to record upon a Louis XV screen the pheasants that he 
killed. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
THE THEATRE 


* The Belle of New-York.’’ At the Coliseum. 


St. Martin’s. 
To those who are not in a position to indulge in nostalgic memories 
of Edna May and that whole halcyon period which two wars have 
made as remote as Alexander’s\Feast, The Belle of New York can, 
with the best will in the a eos little more than a rather 
r 


** Claudia.”” At the 





faded charm. It is indeed a idys thing that although musical 
comedy has, in essentials, altered So little, it yet depends for success 
on an up-to-the-minute atmosphere. In vain does the industrious 
producer fill to brimming capacity the vasty deeps of the Coliseum’s 
revolving stage; in vain does an efficient chorus veer between 
Salvation Army primness and the conventionalities of a Bowery 
can-can ; and most particularly in vain do Messrs. Billy Danvers 
and Billy Tasker use all their persuasive talent to breathe some 
vestige of life into lines which we must perforce believe to have 
been, in those Arcadian days, the last word in laughter. The magic 
is no longer there. 

But there is always Evelyn Laye, stunningly beautiful, and pellucid 
in her top notes, to charm both eye and ear. There is, too, an 
exquisite little performance by Marion Wilson as Fifi; and a series 
of staggering irruptions into the scene by Enid Stamp Taylor, who 
has clearly made an intimate and successful study of the technique 
of Mae West, and who sports, in solitary splendour, an accent 
recognisably American. And the music is undoubtedly pleasing. 





In Clayfiia Rose Franken has taken the usual comedy plot, whisked 
off the ebs, polished up the electro-plate, and added a few 
dabs of Gistemper. This enables her, amongst other things, to deal 


briskly in the second act with marital infidelity, cancer, pregnancy, 
and an opera singer, without straining her audience’s credulity or 
patience to cracking point ; no mean achievement, this. 

The story, which deals with a group of people of not the slightest 
basic interest or importance, depends entirely on the ingenuity of 
the dialogue and the elaboration of a series of tiny climaxes, like 
coloured beads on a string which may break at any minute. A 
promising architect lives on a Connecticut farm with a childlike 

charming young wife, who suffers both from a mother-fixation 
and an inability to face up to the Facts of Life. Her childish 
experiments in unfaithfulness and finance provide most of the fun, 
while her gradual realisation that all human beings must eventually 
acquire some sense of responsibility towards themselves and others 
provides that slight solidity without which the play would be no 
more than a cultured farce. 

As Claudia, Pamela Brown proves herself to be a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the English stage. So persuasively natural is her acting 
that it needs the keenest eye to discern the patient elaboration of 
her technique, which depends not merely on a superb sense of 
timing buf also on the most subtle use of intonation and accent. 
It is devoutly to be hoped that having established her talent she 
will quickly devote it to material of greater validity than the play 
under/consideration. 

gh Sinclair plays the husband with tact and sympathy, both 

‘which the character sorely needs, poor fellow. Mary Hinton, both 

the unwilling object of Claudia’s mother-fixation and as the victim 
of an incurable illness, plays her part with quiet conviction. Amy 
Frank and Frederic Richter, as the foreign servants, add a touch 
of the purest continental sentiment without cloying the dish ; and 
Lea Seidl as a temperamental opera-singer, sweeps triumphantly 
over the stage and delivers a few trills which revive the happiest 
memories of her singing in White Horse Inn. 

It should be added, perhaps, that although the cast very wisely 
does not attempt the American accent, there is a definite sense of 
incongruity in its absence, more especially since the plot tends to 
revolve around such purely American institutions as party telephone 
lines. Basti WRIGHT. 


THE CINEMA 


“In This Our Life.’”’ At Warner’s.——‘‘ This Above All.’’ At the 
Empire. 
On the eve of her wedding to a decent young lawyer Stanley Timber- 
lake elopes instead with her sister’s husband ; this young man she 
leads such an hysterical dance that he escapes by suicide ; she then 
feturns in contrition to the bosom of her family and sets about 
fecapturing her original fiancé—now engaged to her widowed sister. 
the course of her scheming she kills a child in a wild night drive 
and quickly transfers the blame to an innocent young negro, 2 
lawyer’s clerk who has been befrierided by her family. This last 
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villainy fails, however, and finding herself trapped, she drives off 
madly into the night and plunges to her death over a cliff. This 
is the plot of In This Our Life, and it would be difficult to imagine 
a story having less contact with the day-to-day experience of the 
millions who will see and enjoy it. Yet the fact remains that most 
people will like this film simply because it will seem to them to be 
realistic—more realistic, for example, than the solemn vapourings 
of This Above All, which is supposed to deal with what British 
people are feeling about the war and is very much concerned with 
what it believes to be the facts of life. Here is an apparent contra- 
diction which points straight to a great weakness of the cinema 
today. Realism is essentially a product of character-drawing rather 
than of situation, Consequently most of the war films are failing 
to be either convincing entertainment or effective propaganda because 
all the attention lavished on realism of situation is rendered useless 
by the obvious unreality of the cardboard characters who parade 
up and down amongst the sirens and the explosions telling each 
other what the producers believe people would like to believe they 
are fighting for. On the other hand, we can watch In This Our Life, 
a novelettish little melodrama (for the author, Ellen Glasgow, is 
no Dostoievsky) and believe that this has something to do with life 
simply because a conscientious attempt has been made to design a 
pattern of personal relationships which shall have some kind of 
integrity within itself and which shall provide the possibility of 
credible human behaviour even in fantastically unlikely situations. 

Admirers of Miss Bette Davis will no doubt hasten to lay the 
whole credit for whatever the film achieves at the door of its star, 
but in fact this great actress is scarcely at her subtle best, and is 
inclined to display too obviously the mental machinery to which 
her moods are geared. The camera is too often able to reveal a 
glance or gesture which anticipates the changing plans of a character 
who would be unlikely to carry her heart on her sleeve. It is not, 
therefore, Miss Davis who gives the film the whole of its quality. 
Her acting is indeed matched by most of the rest of a brilliant cast, 
amongst whom Billie Burke as her doting and neurotic mother and 
Charles Coburn as her unscrupulous uncle are outstanding because 
of the skill with which they reveal the hereditary background of 
Stanley Timberlake’s twisted soul. The family atmosphere is excel- 
lently drawn throughout and John Huston’s direction is more mature 
than in The Maltese Falcon. There are fewer personal idiosyncrasies 
of camera-angle and continuity and he, more than anyone, is 
responsible for giving the narrative an appropriate setting of time 
and place. The fact that we are half convinced that we have wit- 
nessed a tragedy which might have happened to a decaying Virginia 
family in the days when Richmond society had begun to be appre- 
hensive about its social security is a tribute to the direction and 
to the acting and an indication of the half-starved eagerness with 
which we grasp at any scrap of a story about people in the round, 
however sensational it may be. 

This Above All is from a best-selling novel by Eric Knight which 
is chiefly famous for the seduction of a well-bred W.A.A.F. in a 
hay-stack by a working-class soldier who is fed-up with the war 
because he thinks it is being fought for the benefit of the aristocracy. 
The censor has dealt unkindly with the seduction but the film 
retains the curiously archaic argument by which love, the Church 
and Shakespeare combine to persuade the fugitive deserter to 
forsake his doubts and to support the war effort. “Whatever you 
do,” says the kindly country vicar, “don’t think any more—follow 
your faith, not your mind.” The film should prove a great help 
to the rational prosecution of the war. No doubt the Nazis will be 
anxious to distribute it themselves. EpGar ANSTEY. 


SONNET 


I saw the dawn and swiftly swung the gate, 

And all the garden of my heart was there, 

Where only I had walked in virgin state ; 

Shyly I felt the sun upon my hair, 

Shyly I felt the blossoms palpitate. 

Mine was their ecstasy and mine their fear, 

I tore them by the roots, I could not wait 

To give them all to Love for him to wear. 

Love left, and oh, my garden was like hell! 

And broken stems dripped blood upon the lawn, 

All night I never slept, Love left a spell 

That held me listless dreaming of the dawn. 

And nights of sleep and peace they lay behind 

With flow’rs that I no longer cared to find. 
DIANA JAMES. 








THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


AGENTS-PROVOCATEURS 


S1r,—It is generally admitted that war conditions made necessary inter- 
ferences by the State in the lives of individuals and in the conduct of 
businesses which no healthy community would or should tolerate in 
times of peace. The fact that even now many of these restrictions are being 
questioned is a healthy sign that at the first possible moment the British 
peopie intend to be rid of them If, however, Orders are made under 
Acts of Parliament they must in the interest of traders who meticulously 
obey the law, no less than in those of the community, be enforced by all 
proper means. 

The task of enforcement is rendered the more difficult by the fact 
that the number of experienced investigators is small and consequently 
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the services of those with comparatively little training must 
be used. It is therefore inevitable that on occasions the strin- 
gent rules laid down to prevent enticement are not strictly ob- 


served. The cry of “agent provocateur,” lightly raised, is apt to become 
as popular as the latest thriller. 

Such conditions make it the more necessary that responsible people 
who raise this issue should be absolutely sure of the cases which they 
cite. In your issue of August 21st you published an article by Mr. 
Harold Nicolson under the heading of “Marginal Comment.” He 
quoted two cases, one in Devonshire, the other from his constituency. 
Mr. Nicolson, asked to give details to enable the cases to be investigated, 
declined to do so, on the grounds that the information had been obtained 
from private sources. It has, therefore, taken several weeks to clear 
the matter up. 

A careful search brought to light no such case in Devonshire, and 
Mr. Nicolson has now made it clear in a letter to you that he himself 
did not accept that story, but repeated it merely as an improbable yarn. 
I am glad to have this assurance, for there is no question that many of 
your readers looked upon the Devonshire story as authentic and it has 
been widely used in other organs of the Press. 

In the second case my inquiries have satisfied me that his account 
gave neither a complete nor a fair picture. Mr. Nicolson’s version of 
the story, set out in more detail in his letter in your last issue, was 
that on March 4th an inspector bought a pair of slippers offering loose 
coupons which he “ wheedled” the manageress to accept by the timely 
“utterance of an exclamation of exasperation. She was prosecuted and 
fined £5.” 

I have obtained statements from the three investigators, from the 
prosecuting counsel, and have seen a very full report in the local Press. 
On March 4th not one but three investigators called at this shop at 
different times and all declare they used no persuasion. 

One is reported to have expressed exasperation by saying “Tut tut,” 
upon which the mamageress accepted the coupons. No remark is attri- 
buted to either of the others. Neither of the defendants, who pleaded 
guilty, mor the defending counsel on behalf of the firm made 
any suggestion that improper persuasion had been employed by the 
Inspectors. In passing sentence the Chairman is reported as having 
said “ The magistrates don’t look on these as very serious offences; we 
are not going to fine the company £500 or send them to prison for six 
months. On the other hand, these cases do verge on the Black Market 
and have to be very carefully considered.” He then fined the firm £5 
on each count and the two assistants £2 each. 

Civil servants in the execution of these unpleasant duties have a right 
to expect as fair a deal as Mr, Nicolson claims for the general public, and 
it is because they, while still in the Service, must suffer attacks in silence 
that I ask you to allow me to take up the cudgels on their behalf 
when they are thus unjustifiably assailed—-I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, CHARLES WATERHOUSE. 

Parliamentary Secretary, Board. of Trade. 


THE INDIAN SITUATION 


Sir,—Mr. Bardsley misunderstands me. He refers to the times when 
Mr. Gandhi declared and later called off campaigns of civil dis- 
obedience. I spoke only of the present one. We have been told that 
Mr. Gandhi said beforehand that he would “fast unto death” if those 
who supported him were guilty of violence. Some have been guilty 
and Mr. Gandhi has not fasted. This has been used against him by 
people who do not know that he is not allowed to hold any communi- 
cation with the outside world and has no knowledge of what is hap- 
pening beyond the walls of the place in which he is detained. 

When, therefore, it is claimed that our Government cannot negotiate 
with the leader of a mass movement of civil disobedience until the 
movement has been called off, we are bound to ask how it can be called 
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off so long as its leader is denied all knowledge of it and all contact 
with his colleagues, or with others—such as Sir Tej Sapru, Rajagopala- 
chari, Mr. Joshi, Mr. Jayakar and Mr. Mookerjee—who are willing and 
anxious to act as mediators? 

Since this correspondence began, those who care for our 2ood name 
in the world and who feel that to make any approach to Mr. Gandhi 
at this time would mean a loss of prestige to us, must surely have 
realised from the reaction in other countries of the United Nations to 
the speeches in Parliament of Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. Amery 
that criticism and condemnation have been almost universal. 

I do not offer this as a reason for a change of policy on our part, 
for I do not, think we should be moved by considerations of prestige; 
but I know there are many who feel differently about this, and I entreat 
them to realise that the present policy of our Government in India is 
not maintaining but lowering the respect for us which our Allies wish to 
feel and to be justified in feeling. I urge them to unite in pressing 
for a more magnanimous policy which would, more than any other single 
cause at this moment, restore the prestige we have lost. 

It would not lower but raise us in the world’s esteem to ask one or 
several represeniatives of our Allies to act as mediators.—Yours, &c., 

MaupDE ROYDEN. 


S1r,—One important fact with regard to the Indian political situation has 
been passed over. A communiqué issued by the Madras Government 
states that, from information in their possession, it is clear that the respon- 
sibility for the numerous acts of violence committed rests with the Con- 
gress Working Committee; they were not, as the,Indian Press tried to 
make out, mere outbursts of hooliganism. Documents showed that the 
Andhra Provincial Congress Committee issued instructions as to the 
methods by which the civil disobedience campaign was to be conducted; 
these included the destruction of railway property, the removal of rails, 
the demolition of bridges, the cutting of telephone and telegraph wires, 
the intimidation of police and other Government officers in order to 
force them to resign, and the hindering of the war effort. Similar in- 
structions were issued by the Tamil Districts Committee. They were 
prepared before the meeting of the Al-India Congress Committee in 
Bombay on August 7th, and the Madras Government has no doubt that 
they originated with that body. This effectively disposes of the myth 
about non-violence; and if this is not helping the enemy as effectively 
as any quisling has done in Europe, what is?—Yours faithfully, 
H. G. RAWLINSON. 


TRADE DISPUTES ACT 


S1r,—May I be permitted to strongly express the view that your note 
in last week’s issue on the Trade Disputes Act was a departure from 
the refreshingly well-balanced comments on current events which we 
usually associate with this instructive feature? I fail to see how reason- 
able objection can be taken to the Prime Minister’s request to the 
Trades Union Congress for them not to press for the repeal or amend- 
ment of the above Act while we are in the middle of a war; and in 
my submission ali attempts at political opportunism in these critical 
days are worthy of severest censure. 

I hesitate to be positive after so long an interval, but as an old reader 
of The Spectator I seem to recollect that at the time the Act was passed 
it met with your full approval, and was not then regarded as an “act of 
vengeance” by the Conservative Party. It was indeed an “act of ven- 
geance ” only in the same sense that Justice must ever be the instrument 
of vengeance when crime has been committed—and do you mean to imply 
that the General Strike was not a crime against the nation? 

To raise this issue in the midst of war is certainly to “ strain national 
unity to the utmost” ! What does the Act do but guarantee that never 
again shall the Trade Unions abuse their powers by holding up the 
nation to ransom without definitely defying the law and rendering them- 
selves liable to appropriate penalties? What is behind this somewhat 
indecent haste to be rid of these inhibitions? I have seen no suggestion 
that they propose any alternative guarantees that it shall not happen 
again. 

It may be readily conceded that the Trade Unions have rendered 
immense services to the nation in this its hour of need, and have given 
substantial proofs of their innate patriotism; but it should also be borne 
in mind that, unlike some other sections of the community who have 
made comparable sacrifices, they have received rather more than a quid 
pro quo for their services. 

As you justly observe, they have demonstrated the welcome fact that 
they are a necessary partmer in industry, and no one but a fool would 
deny their value when it comes to the settlement of industrial problems. 
That is their legitimate function. But it remains true that that value is 
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prejudiced by the fact that in disregard of the warnings of pioneer Trade 
Unionists they have chosen to become identified with one political party 
in the State. It may indeed be truthfully said that they have control 
of that party, and would even go to the length of conscripting its mem- 
bership by forcing a political levy upon all those industrialists who come 
under their own control. The “ block vote” of the Trade Unionists com- 
pletely swamps the votes of the other groups within the Labour Party, 
and it needs but the cold douche of common sense to see that this 
impatience to rid chemselves of a legislative measure which is obnoxious 
to them is motivated solely by political considerations. In fact, the Act 
as it stands in no way interferes with those legitimate functions which 
secure to them complete parity in negotiable value in industrial disputes, 
and in the wise administration of the workers’ interests in regard to 
wages, hours and health.—Yours faithfully, REGINALD L. SWaBY. 
7 Huddlestone Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 2. 


SirR,—May I comment on your Note on this subject? The Act was 
passed to prevent a repetition of the General Strike. Is it wise to put 
the weapon of a General Strike back again in the hands of the T.U.C.? 
You say that since the strike “the whole trend of Trade Unionism has 
been away from the unconstitutional to the constitutional.” That may 
be so, but it is a trend that may at any time be reversed. Mr. Asquith 
said some wise things on this subject in his speech of October 15th, 1926, 
at Greenock. Let me quote a few words: 

“The General Strike . . . was an offence of the gravest kind against 
both law and morals. . . . There is a tendency, I regret to see, to look back 
upon the General Strike as a trivial and transient incident—a short- 
lived and more or less picturesque adventure. There could not be a 
worse example of distorted political perspective.” 

If we restore the weapon we shall be inviting its use. And if the 
T.U.C. does not want to use the weapon, why give it back to them?—I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, H, M. SANDERS. 

West Quantoxhead, Taunton, Somerset. 


COMPULSION FOR YOUTH 


Sir,—Your trenchant criticism of the Conservative Sub-committee’s re- 
port on the 14-18 age group (The Spectator, September 18th) is based 
on. false argument in claiming that because the aims of the German 
Youth training are wrong their methods are wrong. We are up against 
an unpleasantly efficient mass of Nazi Youth, brought up and trained to 
fight desperately and fanatically for an ideal. That the ideal is wicked 
beyond all comprehension should not blind’ us to the fact that their 
training has undoubtedly been effective. 

Most youth workers will welcome any move towards compulsory 
training for our adolescent population, but regret that it had to come 
from the Conservative Party, which, as the most influential political body 
in the country since the last war, has been largely responsible for the 
fact that, until this war, it was extremely difficult to arouse any interest 
whatever in Education or constructive spare-time activity among more 
than a minority of the working youth of the nation. 

No figures are at my disposal, but I estimate that not more than 5 per 
cent. of this age group was taking an active part in the Youth Life of 
Britain during the vital years preceding the outbreak of war. Lacking 
was the sense of urgency that has drawn thousands into the Cadet Force 
and the A.T.C.; almost non-existent was corporate spirit among young 
people. Many hundreds of adult workers have struggled in vain 
to raise football teams, evening classes and the like, for in spite of the 
contrary examples that can be quoted the deplorable fact remains that 
the latter touched but the fringe of the youth population. Whether an 
individual belonged to the fringe or the mass depended largely on parental 
influence, which itself has never yet been educated for leisure, and if 
young folk’s spare time is to be given that purposeful activity which is 
80 essential, a start must be made by the substitution of State compulsion 
for parental example. In passing, there never has been a time when it 
would be accepted as readily as now. 

One wonders if the Conservative Party realise what a powerful weapon 
they are proposing to put into the hands of the working classes, or if they 
are playing a very clever game to trick the left wing parties into denying 
themselves the use of it. Surely most adults who have been associated 
with young folk during these last few difficult years hope the other parties 
will support, or improve on, this latest plan, with a stern resolve that its 
originators will not be allowed to misuse it for their own ends, 

Waveney Lodge, Ditchingham, Bungay, Suffolk. JOHN PRICEY. 


Si,—The note on “Compulsion for Youth? ” in your issue of Septem- 
ber 18th will be welcomed by every lover of liberty. Conservatives are 
too often willing to sacrifice liberty for the sake of what they call 
“discipline” and “service,” though a discreet vagueness obscures the 
ends to which such “discipline” and “service” are to be dedicated. 
Socialists are also ready and even eager to obliterate liberty in order to 
impose equality ; while a bureaucracy always finds compulsion convenient. 
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The discrediting of voluntary efforts may, in time, be regarded as an 
essential preliminary to any enactment that affects the conduct of our 
private lives, whether we are fourteen or fifty. 

It is significant that the greatest youth movement in the world, created 
by private enterprise in this country, is always pointedly ignored by 
party pundits and bureaucrats alike. The Boy Scout and Girl Guide 
movement has been imitated by nearly every other nation: we owe an 
incalculable debt to the genius of one of the genuine great men of our 
century, the late Lord Baden-Powell, its founder. But from the point 
of view of politicians, who want a malleable public, and bureaucrats, who 
want docile form-fodder, the Scout and Guide movement is decidedly 
awkward. It fills so many of the gaps left by our inadequate State 
education: it teaches boys and girls to scrutinise the world about them, 
to observe and compare, to develop their special gifts, and to acquire 
a variety of skills. It also teaches them to think ; and when the people 
think, God help the purveyors of political faith, or the inventors of 
governmental forms. 

The greatest voluntary youth movement has already left its mark on 
the world: why talk of compulsion, when such an organisation already 
exists?—I am, Sir, yours truly, JOHN GLOAG. 

3 The Mall, East Sheen, S.W. 14. 


RAILWAY RESERVATIONS 


Sir,—Travelling for pleasure is frowned upon by the authorities, but 
some rail travel remains essential. With the existing restricted train 
services no journey can possibly be described as a pleasure, But is it 
too much to ask that in the spirit of that democracy for which we are 
supposed to be fighting travelling conditions shall, as far as practicable, 
be made tolerable for all alike regardless of station, wealth or influence? 

I ask this question because I had recently to travel from Reading to 
Shrewsbury on business of national importance. I held a first-class 
ticket, as did others ; but on boarding the train I found that one out of 
the only three available first-class compartments was locked and empty 
and bore a notice that it was reserved for a Mr. A., who was travelling 
from Reading to Birmingham. No such person arrived to claim the 
compartment, but a request made to a railway company’s inspector that 
it should be unlocked was curtly refused on the ground that Mr. A. 
would be joining the train at Didcot. However, no Mr. A. appeared at 
Didcot, and the compartment remained empty until the train reached 
Banbury. At that station a newcomer, possessing intelligence and a 
suitable device, unlocked the door, and those unfortunate first-class-ticket- 
holders who had stood in the corridor for several hours were at last able 
to secure a modicum of comfort for the remainder of their journey. 

One might have hoped that this was an isolated occurrence. But 
exactly the same thing happened on the return journey a day or two 
later. On this occasion the railway official took a more liberal view 
and admitted six passengers to a locked compartment which bore a 
legend that it was reserved for a Mr. B. who was joining the train at 
Birmingham. When the train reached Birmingham, in the black-out, an 
inspector appeared and brusquely ordered all the passengers into the 
corridor in order that the compartment might be placed at the sole 
disposal of two solitary travellers, Mr. B. and his companion. Fortunately 
the occupants of the compartment, consisting of two serving officers, two 
Government officials, and two tired business men had their own views 
on democracy and flatly refused to budge: indeed we felt entitled to say 
that if force were used to eject us we would meet force with force. 
Thereafter we were left in peace. 

It would appear that this sort of favouritism is being practised widely, 
even though, as I am informed, it is not normally legitimate to reserve 
a compartment from an intermediate station: even from a terminal 
station it can in peace-time only be reserved for a full complement of 
passengers. Who is responsible for granting these undemocratic privi- 
leges and causing compartments to travel empty for hours on end while 
legitimate passengers stand in the corridors and arrive too weary to 
work? One would like to know.—Yours faithfully, 

244 Peppard Road, Emmer Green, Reading. 


B.B.C. REFRESHMENT 


Sir,—I perceived one lone shaft of brightness in last week’s gloomy 
reading. A letter in The Spectator from Mr. B. J. Francis Picton burst 
like a bomb and dissipated my own shocking memory of the hideous caco- 
phony which the B.B.C. had presented in all solemnity as “ Brazilian 
Music.” This masterly explosion of invective cheered my spirit—musical 
sanity was at last roused and rampant. 

It is but another example of the B.B.C.’s poor psychology in pro- 
gramme building, not merely in terms of quality but also (as in the 
present case) in presentation, with all the stupid ballyhoo about a 
“‘ musical” abortion. When we remember that never in the history of 
broadcasting was there such a tense and anxious Europe listening in to 
our stations, avid for any scrap of comfort or new hope, it is distressing 
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to find that we could administer nothing better than forty minutes of 
distracted shindy and use a magnificent orchestra to perpetrate it. If 
we wish to get the measure of a man, we are usually content to let him 
talk; by listening we assume we can size him up. We are not always 
correct. We cannot help being somewhat fearful, however, if the over- 
run peoples of Eufope, who still look upon these islands as their last 
citadel of hope, measure our potentialities by the sounds that reach 
them from the B.B.C. transmitters. The more sensitive home listener 
has long ago left his radio to long silences, but when tuning-in a short 
time before the News Bulletin, particularly the Midnight News, one is 
appalled at the slush that the B.B.C. seems to think is the best prelude 
to news, particularly when the European listener is impatient for any 
new crumb of information. It seems to occur to nobody that something 
sober, sturdy, and typically British would always be a better curtain- 
raiser to important news than that the robust qualities of Britain at war 
should be represented by adenoidal crooners and dago dance bands and 
the awful purility of lacrimose organ players. At its best it is very 
bad stage management. In terms of sound, Big Ben with his measured 
sonorous tones may well represent the bell metal of a sturdy forthright 
race, but Big Ben has a few moments only to act as a corrective to the 
welter of spineless, shameless noise which can never raise our stock 
abroad nor refresh us in our tasks at home.—Yours faithfully, 
“ Beech Dale,” Illingworth, near Halifax. JoHN MULRoY. 


SALVAGE SUNDAY 


Sir,—“ Janus” writes: “If the churches choose to make themselves 
submissive adjuncts to the Government publicity machine . .. ” I find 
this sentence, with its contemptuous reference to Church and State alike, 
deeply shocking. The primary duty of the Church is to fight evil; any 
additional authority its voice can lend to the “Government publicity 
machine ” in its efforts to fight this most monstrous body of evil today 
is its bounden duty to give. To do less will bring the Church—if not 
Christianity itself—into disrepute—Faithfully yours, 

6 College Lawn, Cheltenham. (Mrs.) LESLEY BYRDE. 
Sir,—* Janus” has raised what appears to me to be a matter of great 
importance in his references to the Church and Government Propaganda. 
In December, 1940, I received a communication from the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries which suggested that I might devote a sermon 
to the Dig for Victory Campaign. Along with the letter was a suggested 
lists of texts, with headings on which to base the sermon. My position 
brings me into contact with many men and women in the Forces and 
it is just because the Church has concerned itself with extraneous matters, 
both in its teaching and its activities, that it is held by the thoughtful 
young men and women in such disrespect. A Singalese aircraftsman 
who had attended various Churches since his arrival in this country 
expressed what I feel is in many minds today when he said to me, 
“Until I came to this town I heard nothing but politics and propaganda 
preached from the pulpit and I was afraid for the Church in England.” 
The remarks of “ Janus” on this matter deserve the serious consideration 
of all who love the Church of the Lord Jesus Christ. We need to define 
carefully the functions of the Church and to see that the Church performs 
those functions. To do that effectively, the Church will have no time 
for anything else.—Yours faithfully, Harry Heap. 

8 Bideford Avenue, Blackpool, Lancs. 


THE VICTORIAN AGE 


Str,—I have read the usual cry from one of your correspondents against 
the Victorian Age, “for whose foibles and complacency we are still 
paying.” We are paying, however, for the foibles and complacency of 
a generation to which your correspondent no doubt belongs, 1900 to 
1939, the forty years of England in the wilderness: ignorant and foolish 
people, who despised Victoria, and despised Disraeli, and despised 
Kipling and Rhodes and Chamberlain, who were ashamed of the word 
empire, and besmeared the glorious pride of the past with sham modesty 
and real degradation. We are paying for the moral cowardice of politi- 
cians which the people chose themselves, who were afraid to tell us 
the truth when they knew it (at least one Prime Minister has owned it), 
but mostly were too bemused with prejudice to see any truth at all. 
They saw only votes, and the voters wanted only more wages and less 
work. We surviving Victorians have been humiliated to see our country 
throwing away its influence, afraid of its duties, ready to lick the boots 
of a Japanese or the toes of a Gandhi or the breech of a Hitler. 

It is a great encouragement to see now the trade union leaders, 
most of them at least, learning a few elementary truths at middle age, 
but still I see strikes and clutchings after more and more wages. We 
Victorians have to do with less and less wages, and more and 
more grabbing at anything we may have, but we submit in the public 
interest.—I am, yours faithfully, W. H. D. Rowse. 

Histon Manor, Cambs. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


AN almost accidental experiment in the production of food from barren 
land may be worth the notice of more serious students than the research 
worker himself. It was of this nature. An ardent sportsman, who also 
farms, desired cover for his pheasants which in that neighbourhood are 
wont to spend much time in the property of the Forestry Commission. 
On a part of the farm that is mere sand he therefore set a crop of 


~Jerusalem Artichokes ; but to his disappointment none gave sign of its 


presence. Then on advice he limed the land, and without resowing the 
tubers acknowledged this belated attention by sending up a forest of 
shoots. The Artichokes, indeed, grew so well that they were seriously 
harvested, and the discovery was made that they are in good demand, 
not only as vegetables but for a variety of obscure uses, especially in the 
making of certain sweets. The crop yielded something in the neighbour- 
hood of £400. It was more than twice blessed. It harboured pheasants ; 
it brought in profitable returns and it helped to qualify a sandy waste 
with humus. Many’ theorists have suggested from time to time that a 
plant which sends up such weight of stalk and leaf ought to have a use, 
perhaps as fodder. A like suggestion has been made in reference to 
that lusty weed comfrey and a certain tree-like spinach. Have such ideas 
been too cavalierly rejected? 


Sweet Grass 


Games as well as sports have contributed to the art and science of 
reclamation. The inhabitants of Antwerp desired a golf course over the 


+ neighbouring sand dunes and called in a famous British firm of seed 


growers. They accepted the task of making the desert blossom. First 
they spread a thin coating of peat moss litter over blowing sand. They 
sowed this with a vetch, which grew well and was then ploughed in. 
Presently grass was sown, and that, too, flourished, making the sequel a 
turf, very green to look at, soft to tread and sympathetic to putt on. So 
much in favour of golf—and, I believe, our own Green Committee at its 
headquarters in Yorkshire is today doing yeoman work in the art of 
producing fodder and food in war-time. On this subject I have observed 
for the first time the rightness of the name of Sheeps’ Fescue given to 
a fine grass prevailing on many commons. A shepherd, who drives up 
daily several hundred sheep to a certain golf course, tells me that the 
health of his flock has greatly improved. The sheep much prefer “ the 
pretty” to the rough, a fact that may be quoted by ardent golfers against 
a regulation, enforced in certain districts, by which the fairway might not 
be cut before the end of June. 


Gold and Green 


There was a scare some years ago that the green plover, the best of 
the farmer’s friends, was growing scarcer. They are today not only more 
numerous, but earlier in their southward drift. The flocks are immense 
on some of the newly-ploughed land. You might hold that their 
intelligence service had kept them informed on this putting forward of 
the ploughing date. They outnumber even the gulls on the tilths of 
Eastern England. A more surprising visitation in some of the Home 
Counties is the presence, at this early date, of that eminently Northern 
bird, the golden plover. It was a beautiful contrast in the art of flying 
to watch the quick almost pigeon-like flight of these birds above the 
wavering butterfly-like hosts of the peewit. It is to be hoped that the 
sportsmen—and gourmets—who regard the golden plover as the best of 
game birds will obey the law that makes the green plover sacrosanct. 


In the Garden 

While most of us have been admiring the astonishing number of the 
more beautiful butterflies—commas, tortoise-shells, peacocks, red admirals 
and little coppers—on our asters and sedum, the gardeners have 
been bewailing the utter destruction of their greens by the caterpillars of 
the common white butterfly. The only efficient remedy that I know is 
to go round the cabbages (preferably with an open bowl of salt and water) 
and deal with the plague by hand. So many are on the underside of the 
leaves that dusting with derris or spraying is only a half-measure. It is a 
pretty example of war econonmiy that one of my neighbours has learnt 
the art of netting in order to provide nets as winter cages for his onions. 
Such nets are the best of store-cases for both onions and vegetable 
marrows, but the place must be tolerably warm if the marrows are 1 
last, and they will last till February or—experto crede—till March, and 
many people prefer them in their antiquity. W. Beacn THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Peace Plans in Detail 


Russia and Her Western Neighbours. By George W. Keeton and 
Dr. Rudolph Schlesinger. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR KEETON is known to a wider public as the director of 
the Commonwealth Institute, Dr. Schlesinger is an economist with 
a wide personal knowledge of Russia, Central and South-Eastern 
Europe. The ground the two authors cover is ample, because they 
include under the heading of Russia’s Western neighbours all 
countries from Finland through Czechoslovakia and Austria to 
Greece. They have thus attempted to deal with all the formidable 
problems of Europe east of Germany in no more than 155 pages, 
and have succeeded in cramming an extraordinary amount of infor- 
mation into so small an amount of space. 

The views they take are distinctly Left-wing and pro-Russian, 
but without undue submission to the official Communist ideology. 
“Russians remain Russians no less for being Communists, and they 
pursue aims in the field of foreign affairs which are sometimes 
hardly distinguishable from those of other States, and which have 
something in common even with those of Tsarist Russia.” These 
aims are lucidly and soberly explained, though not without an occa- 
sional relapse into a propagandist attitude. If the authors very 
strongly recommend a wholesale acceptance of what they regard as 
the real Russian peace aims, it is not out of ideological preterence 
in the first place, but because in their opinion for Britain to build 
a policy on the support mainly of France and of Poland would be 
unpracticable, and any stable peace will have to be based on the 
co-operation of the Big Three, Britain, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., 
with Chinese support. 

In the authors’ opinion, which, I believe, is sound, Russia is 
primarily interested in the safety of her own frontiers. In order to 
achieve this, the Russian border with Finland should run in future 
as it did run after the Russo-Finnish war of 1939-40. Esthonia and 
Latvia should remain within the Soviet Union, while Lithuania, if 
reluctant to return to the U.S.S.R., might be federated with Poland, 
Wilna going to Lithuania. The border between Poland and Russia 
should more or less follow the Curzon line, which is about the 
same as the German-Russian frontier after the fourth partition of 
Poland in 1939, the formerly Austrian Western Ukraine going to 
Russia. In addition, Russia ought to receive the Carpatho-Ukraine, 
formerly Czech territory, south of the main ridge of the Car- 
pathians, now annexed by Hungary. Bessarabia ought to return to 
the Soviet, and, after a revolution, Roumania as a whole be included 
in the Soviet Union if she so desires. This would give Russia a 
common border with Bulgaria, which, however, should not remain 
independent but become part of a Southern Slav federation reaching 
from the Adriatic to the Black Sea. Some of these suggestions, 
such as those concerning Latvia, Esthonia and Bessarabia, and those 
referring to the Polish-Soviet border, are entirely unexceptionable. 
Others, as those referring to the Carpatho-Ukraine and the bulk of 
Roumania, are, perhaps, not so obvious. In at least one case, that 
of Lithuania, the authors’ suggestions fall behind what I believe the 
Soviets will claim and must claim for the sake of a workable frontier. 
But all of it the authors have succeeded in supporting with a wealth 
of political and economic, racial, religious and historical data. 

It is where they embark upon a discussion of the wider problems 
of a Central and South-Eastern European settlement that they seem 
to build upon less stable foundations. They start from the assump- 
tion that the collapse of democracy in the whole of this area, with the 
one exception of Czechoslovakia, was exclusively due to the intrigues 
of cliques which found their economic interests better. served by 
dictatorships. In fact, there will not be many people today denying 
that democracy in these parts of the world suffered from consider- 
able inherent weaknesses, which an agrarian revolution in Hungary, 
Poland and Roumania, such as the authors envisage, would not alone 
be sufficient to remove. They build up a picture of rwo democratic 
federations, one of Austria, Hungary and Czechoslovakia, the other 
one of an extended and federalised Jugoslavia with Greece and 
Albania. I am afraid that much of this will turn out to be cloud- 
cuckoo-land, and I am also not certain that Russian policy, whose 
frontier aims the authors describe so ably, has been well interpreted 
by them in these wider issues. The authors seem to assume that 
national strife will lose much of its malignity once democracy and 
agrarian reforms have been introduced. Personally, I very much 
doubt whether a Hungarian democracy would be less nationalist 
than a Hungarian aristocratic régime. I doubt whether a 
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Roumanian democracy, in the long run, would pronounce for Maniu 
rather than for the Iron Guard. I doubt whether the deep racial 
and religious hostilities tearing to pieces such regions as the Banat 
and the Hinterland of Trieste would subside if only the masses were 
called in to settle them. In one word, I doubt whether a solution 
mainly returning to the political methods of 1920, and expanding 
over the whole area the progressive agrarian reforms tried in some 
countries then, is the right solution of the problem. Yet it is not 
every day one finds books desceading from vague and valueless 
generalities to very detailed blue-prints of what ought to be done, 
and supporting their views with a wealth of well-considered facts. 
Those contributions are essential for a clarification of the issues of 
a future peace, F. BORKENAU. 


News from Paris 


Death +. Tomorrow. By Peter de Polnay. (Secker and Warburg. 
12s. -) 


THOSE who may be contented, as I was, after reading the first few 
chapters of this book to see in it merely the gentlemanly and leisurely 
diary of a wealthy young man about the Riviera should take heart. 
We are to be proved wrong. By the time the author, and later the 
Germans, had reached Paris he begins to tell us things that really 
matter. This is the best book that has appeared so far about Paris 
under the German occupation. 

The author is a Hungarian who tells us that he was brought up in 
England, and though he cannot spell correctly in either language he 
is evidently able to speak fluent French and German. His compara- 
tive detachment of mind as a Central European—despite a strong 
pro-British bias which eventually brought him into this country— 
coupled with his linguistic attainments, enables him to give a picture 
of the German attitude towards France and in France that rings 
thoroughly true. 

Only a few people in this country who make a special study of the 
German army know as much about its spirit, its way of thinking, 
its attitude towards the Party and the Gestapo and the structure of 
its discipline as Mr. de Polnay found out for himself, and his simple 
and convincing recital of conversations with Germans will do far 
more than propaganda—to which many people have in any case 
become impervious—to expose the extent and the depth of German 
planning, and with very few exceptions he does not exaggerate. He 
shows us, for example, how the Germans deliberately play in France 
on the feelings of every class of the community which harbours a 
grievance against another class or against established authority. Mr. 
de Polnay is very frank about the attitude initially taken up by the 
Parisians towards the Germans’. He considers that the flabbiness 
and unreliability of French official propaganda about the Germans 
before the war reached France is in great part responsible for the 
esteem which the German army undoubtedly acquired during the 
first days and weeks after its arrival in Paris. Only when the blitz 
against London failed to bring England to her knees, as practically 
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every Frenchman expected it to do, did the spirit of Paris change. 
“Then suddenly, beautifully suddenly, they exclaimed ‘ Les Anglais 
tiennent le coup’ and . . . it was proved that England could fight 
without fighting to the last Frenchman.” 

As France came out of her lethargy, the hatred of the Germans 
increased. A vicious circle arose because British resistance angered 
the Germans and they in turn took it out of the French. Mr. de 
Polnay made his own contribution towards shaking confidence in 
the Germans by starting whispering campaigns, of which he gives 
us some entertaining anecdotes. The best, perhaps, is about a 
spurious R.A.F. leaflet which he circulated because he felt it to be 
a better piece of work than British propaganda was capable of doing 
at that time. When Mr. de Polnay eventually set out on his journey 
of self-liberation, he met with adventures beside which those of Don 
Quixote pale. He was thrown into prison again and again, and his 
descriptions of the Chaves in Marseilles and some of the Spanish 
gaols (where all the anti-Fascist prisoners were made to salute the 
Falangist flag and shout Viva Franco) are horrifying. Yet he has 
the great virtue of being able to endure victimisation by bad indivi- 
duals and bad systems without condemning whole nations. He 
shows, however, very clearly what a minority of Germans working 
on malleable material have done with the nation as a whole. 

The English style, being sui generis, cannot be compared with 
any other or criticised. Personally I like it and am relieved to know 
that his thrice-repeated assertion that he was “done in” at Mar- 
seilles is a syntactical inexactitude. He is in England now with the 
Pioneers. 

In the next edition the publishers should go very carefully through 
the foreign words. That traditional French institution, the Café du 
Commerce, was never known as the Café Commercial ; the German 
for “painter” is Maler or Kunstmaler, and the name of the prin- 
cipal street in Marseilles (where Mr. de Polnay stayed) has only 


one ”. BERNARD FOLEY. 
Young Writers 


New Writing and Daylight. Edited by John Lehmann. 
Press. 8s. 6d.) 
Mr. LEHMANN has taken a logical step in amalgamating his new 
venture, Daylight, with New Writing, now six years old. The first 
volume of Daylight, in which almost all the English contributors 
were familiar to readers of New Writing, disclosed no real divergence 
of aims or taste. New Writing has done much to introduce to a 
wide English audience the work of contemporary writers from 
France, Italy and Germany, from Russia, China and New Zealand, 
whom they would otherwise have had little opportunity of reading 
or judging ; and though the contributions from abroad have been 
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almost as uneven in merit as those from Great Britain, and though 
our gratitude has often been tempered by bewilderment at the 
limitations of an editor who could be the first to print Sartre in 
English but was usually content to give us one more story by 
Chamson, it would be silly to understate the value of Mr. Lehmann’s 
work. With an ever-growing interest in the way of life and the 
literature of our allies, it is natural that New Writing should now 
extend this side of its policy. 


Though the Czechs and the Greeks still predominate, as in the © 


first volume of Daylight, I hope that future volumes will introduce 
us to the young writers of the other allied nations. The curious 
absence of American writers has always left a gap, perhaps deliberate, 
in Mr. Lehmann’s gallery. We know far too little of the American 
contemporaries of Graham Greene and Rex Warner, Auden and 
George Barker ; with few exceptions the familiar names belong to 
older generations. This is odd and unfortunate, since American 
stories and poems can be reproduced intact in an English periodical 
with none of the inevitable loss attendant on translation. Here is 
a field for Mr. Lehmann’s enterprise. 

Jiri Mucha’s disconcerting story, Lieutenant Knap’s Psychology, 
is the best in the book; Jiri Weiss also contributes a good story. 
Both these stories leave a vivid impression of the Czechs as a 
practical, this-worldly, essentially empirical people, who under the 
pressure of four tragic years have been driven to think and feel 
more deeply than ever before. By contrast the Greek writers—too 
few, perhaps, to be representative—talk more about the spirit and 
move us less. The extract from Cosmas Politis’ novel is fantastic 
and unconvincing, while Demetrios Capetanakis contributes a rather 
naive essay on Rimbaud, and some pastiche poems in English. 

The English contributions are varied and interesting. Edwin 
Muir’s essay on The Natural Man and the Political Man analyses 
the position of the modern novelist more penetratingly than could 
any other critic in so short a space. Helen Gardner, in the first 
serious study I have seen of Eliot’s recent poetry, provides some 
useful information and some helpful comments, and by examining 
its relation to his earlier work justifies her description of The Waste 
Land as “an Inferno looking towards a Purgatorio.” Stephen 
Spender’s simple seriousness often sees what is hidden from others, 
and some of his recent articles on nineteenth-century poets in 
Penguin New Writing have been genuinely illuminating ; but, 
perhaps because he finds it less easy to focus what touches him more 
nearly, he is less successful here with Baudelaire. Basil Wright 
is sensible about three recent Russian historical films ; but Derek 
Hill’s Stage Design in Modern Russia, despite the help of illus- 
trations, leaves a rather confused impression of constant and 
occasionally rewarding experiment. The first instalment of 
B. L. Coombes’ Miner’s Record is more lightly written than most 
of his work, but as satisfactorily solid in detail. The most interesting 
of a group of poems and stories by “voices from all the fronts” 
are Alexander Comfort’s sketch of an operation in an emergency 
hospital and Norman Hampson’s immature but moving “ Convoy.” 
The other poems reach an unusually high level of accomplishment, 
Anne Ridler, Lawrence Little and Terence Tiller are not at their 
best, but Roy Fuller’s “war poems” ring truer than most, and 
Norman Nicholson’s Garden of the Innocent is long, ambitious and 
surprisingly successful. FRANCIS GRAHAM-HARRISON. 


The Village Carpenter 


Good Neighbours. By Walter Rose. (Cambridge University Press. 
Ios. 6d.) 

“.. The land no longer supports its people. The labour formerly 
expended on the soil has drifted to other occupations: the youth 
who in the old days would have taken his place on a farm now cycles 
to work in a nearby town: the labourer clad in corduroy is a rarity. 
Not less significant of entire change is the simple fact that ‘ hunger 
for the land” has ceased in the hearts of the workers.” 

SucH may have been the state of affairs ten years ago; but is it 
true in 1942? Or is the war-time farm-worker discovering to his 
good fortune that the value of a wholesome life is not discounted by 
threefold or fivefold industrial wages? Mr. Rose states clearly the 
ill-effects of the Enclosures Acts of a century or more ago, which 
largely destroyed the peasant’s chances of becoming a farmer, under- 
mined his self-reliance, and sealed him as a wage-labourer for life. 
Yet worse things have happened in our history and _ individual 
freedom and self-respect have been recovered, and why should that 
not happen now? What is being done today, quite incidentally 
and not from policy, to re-establish the integrity of farm and village 
life, is the greatest possible contribution to reconstruction ; and it 
must be a consciousness of this reconciliation of modern life to the 
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Ready in October Price 7s. 6d. net 
Uniform with “ Fighter Pilot” 


Sub-Lieutenant 


A Personal Record of the War at Sea 
By LUDOVIC KENNEDY 

This book describes a very young man’s two years of 
active service in a Destroyer. Flotilla of the Home Fleet, 
and is one of the first of its kind to be written by a naval 
officer in the present war. It touches briefly on his early 
life at Eton and Oxford, and on his period of training for 
the R.N.V.R.; but the body of it deals with destroyers and 
life in destroyers, with vivid descriptions, often illustrated 
by his own photographs, of actions and events in the war 
at sea, such as the Battle of Norway, the Lofoten Raid, 
the sinking of the Bismarck, the Spitzbergen Expedition, 
the Atlantic Charter Meeting, also bombing attacks on 
enemy aircraft, and other incidents in the Atlantic and 
North Sea patrols and convoys. 

A moving section pays a tribute to the author’s father 
who, as Captain of the Rawalpindi, was lost in the first, 
and one of the most gallant, naval actions of this war—an 
action which is poignantly reconstructed from the accounts 
of survivors. 


The 
English Countryman 


By H. J. MASSINGHAM 


This is, perhaps, Mr. Massingham’s most important book 
to date. Its object is, in his own words, “to trace back to 
their sources in the country scene the more durable 
elements of the English character through the representa- 
tion of half a dozen of the basic types whose functions 
and characteristics have largely contributed to its building 
up. These types are the Peasant, the Yeoman, the 
Craftsman, the ‘Labourer, the Squire and the Parson, with 
the Tenant Farmer more incidentally observed.” 

A final chapter is set aside “to outlining the dubious 
prospects and stressing the imperative need for the survival 
of the English tradition as represented by the types 
discussed,” thus completing a unique survey of English 
rural life, economy and character through the centuries, 
with an eloquent plea for the future. 

The illustrations range from medieval MSS., later prints, 
drawings and pictures, to modern photographs. 


Ready in November Price 15s. net 


Already Published 


The Land of Egypt 


ROBIN FEDDEN 


A fascinating review of all that is most characteristic in 
the life, landscapes, antiquities and inhabitants of this 
ancient land, illustrated by many magnificent photographs 
and a frontispiece in colour. Price 12s. 6d. net 


The Spirit of India 


W. J. GRANT 


An interpretation of India, not according to Western 
standards, but from the viewpoint of its own inhabitants. 
With 140 splendid photographs and a frontispiece in 
colour. Price 10s. 6d. net 


B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 


15, North Audley Street, London, W.1 

















BALKAN EXIT 
by 
FLAVIA KINGSCOTE 

The exciting and amusing account of the author’s escape 
from Jugoslavia. (10s. 6d. net) 
“A record, written with considerable narrative skill, of 
courage, humour and resourcefulness throughout many 
ordeals.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 

* A fine, exciting tale, one of the best that I have ever read.” 
—Howarp SprInG in Daily Mail. 


BLOCKADE BY AIR 
by 
J. M. SPAIGHT, C.B., C.B.E. 

How the R.A.F. aids the Navy in sweeping Axis shipping 
off the seas. (10s. 6d. net) 
“The details of our bombing strategy have been admirably 
argued in this book.”—The Manchester Guardian (leading 
article). 

% Victory from the Air by ‘Auspex’ is “emphatically a 
work for all to study,” as Nigel Tangye wrote in The 
Spectator. “It is an extremely fine study of aviation in war ” 
(Daily Telegraph) and “the arguments are extremely well- 
constructed ” (The Times Literary Supplement). (10s. 6d. net) 


DOWN PEACOCK’S 
FEATHERS 


by 
D. R. DAVIES 


A book on the General Confession by the author of On to 
Orthodoxy. (Ss. net) 
“ A glowing commentary on the whole problem of sin with its 
poignant personal application.”—Professor MAURICE RELTON 
in The Church of England Newspaper. 


THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS 
cridinile Wikianans 


“The vision of a Christian poet who sees his theme from 
within and realises it intensely.”—The Tablet. (3s. 6d. net) 


TIME AND THE TIMELESS 
scones” MURRAY 
A new book by the author of The Good Pagan’s Failure. 


(5s. net) 
BROADCAST TALKS 
Cc, s lows 


Reprinted, with some alterations, from two series : “ Right & 
Wrong” and “ What Christians Believe.” (2s. 6d. net) 
“We have never read arguments better marshalled or handled 
so that they can be remembered, or any book more useful to 
the Christian.”—The Tablet. 

* Brilliant little essays.”"——-The Guardian. 

* Mr. Lewis’s Screwtape Letters (5s. net) and his Problem 
of Pain (3s. 6d. net) are both in their seventh large editions. 
They are being read and discussed everywhere. 
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294 THE SPECTATOR 
essentials of old practice, that has made this book possible at this 
time. 

Those who delighted in Walter Rose’s story of his apprenticeship 
and trade as “the village carpenter” will renew their pleasure in 
this sequel. It includes collective rather than personal memories, 
going back over two or three generations in the author’s family: 
and of Bucks countryfolk in 


memories of his near neighbours 

general. The chapters are of unequal interest, some dealing with 
well-worked ground, but others are fresh and entertaining. I like 
the one on exchange and credit, called “ Gnawing It Out.” And 


“The Cottager’s Pig” is a classic essay on home-rearing and 
cutting-up (we are spared the killing). “ ‘Todge had a far-reaching 
smell, a smell that seemed definitely related to the pig-cult.” Todge 
was a mess of vegetable peelings and food refuse cooked for the 
pig in an iron boiler over the kitchen fire. Each chapter and group 
of memories is wrought to a smooth careful finish, with something 
like the feel of a specimen piece of joiner’s work: of chosen wood 
scrupulously dovetailed and smoothed yet left plain—and in this 
literary craftsmanship one is aware of Mr. Kendon’s expert hand. 
The “craft-consciousness” is emphasised by Mr. Hookham’s 
illustrations, which, charming in fancy and in manipulation, are 
works of the studio, not of the field. The paper and printing are 
well up to the Cambridge Press peace-time standards. 
THOMAS HENNELL. 


An Anglo-Arab Accomplishment 
Arab Command. By Major C. S. Jarvis. (Hutchinson. 18s.) 


Tue almost land-locked State of Trans-Jordan, which is bordered 
by Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Syria and Palestine, is in the West commonly 
associated with the name of T. E. Lawrence, whose greatest energy 
was expended therein ; but the country itself is likely “far longer to 
remember the name of Peake Pasha, the subject of this biography, 
who served for some twenty years in this British mandated territory. 
The author of this book, a former Governor of Sinai, and therefore 
a neighbou- of Peake Pasha, writes with first-hand knowledge and 
fullest sympathy. Like Major Jarvis, Peake Pasha was a soldier 
turned administrator, and, if his early training was in India, he 
proved that he understood admirably alike the Arab character and 
Arab ideals. 

It is rather for the account of Peake Pasha’s work in building up 
the Arab Legion, the police force which gave to Trans-Jordan law 
and order and a modicum of prosperity, than for new light upon 
Lawrence, that this book is to be valued. When, in 1920, Peake 
Pasha went again to Trans-Jordan, he found it not only a derelict 
but also a much coveted land. Faisal in Damascus claimed part of 
it; Hussein in Mecca claimed another part ; and it was, or became, 
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the asylum of several men who had incurred the displeasure of the 
British authorities in Palestine or of the French authorities in Syria, 
In 1921 the Amir Abdullah, whose friendship with the British had 
antedated the Great War and has never since wavered, arrived in 
Amman, and by one of those quick decisions which have bee 
fortunate in result, Mr. Winston Churchill, then Colonial Secretary, 
agreed that this second son of King Hussein should be made ruler of 
Trans-Jordan. 

Thus the superstructure was created. But the foundations were 
skimpy, and Peake Pasha needed the utmost tact, patience and firm. 
ness to convince the Arabs that a country for which Britain was in 
any way responsible would have to forgo its lawless traditions. He 
had to be fearless and wise, exacting and forgiving. Gradually he 
accomplished his task, first in the settled areas, later, through Major 
Glubb, in the vaster desert. He opened up hitherto inaccessible 
places, such as Petra, built roads, modelling himself partly on the 
Romans, who had left abundant traces of the time when Trans. 
Jordan was rich, even got the Pilgrim Railway (so often blown up 
by himself and others in 1918) going as far south as Maan, Cease. 
lessly he journeyed through the State, now by horse, now by car, now 
in his own Puss Moth. In time, by the charm of his personality, 
by his evident identification of Arab interests with British interests, 
he became virtually the squire of the countryside, honouring those 
whom he entertained and by whom he was entertained. 

This book is written with the humour and enthusiasm which 
characterise all the works of Major Jarvis: but with a notable dis- 
cretion. There were numerous corns on which to tread in this story; 
the author’s jinking is masterly. His work is not, however, free from 
misprints. Nor are factual errors absent. For example, Hussein 
did not proclaim himself Caliph at Mecca, but at Shuneh, in Trans. 
Jordan. Weygand did not succeed de Jouvenel in Syria after the 
Druse revolt—it was a civilian, Henri Ponsot. And Major Jarvis’s 
freedom with the spelling of Arab names is no adequate excuse for 
the liberty of placing the frontier with Saudi Arabia on one page at 
five miles and cn another at two miles south of Aqaba. But such 
are trivial blemishes in a tale that needed telling and is worthily 
told. The author does not overpaint his picture, but the truth 
is that Britain has done a memorable piece of work in Trans-Jordan, 
a work which would have been impossible but for the Arab Legion. 

KENNETH WILLIAMS. 
Fiction 
Broad and Alien is the World. By Ciro Alegria. 
Watson. 9s. 6d.) 

Night Work. By John Stuart Arey. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. gs.) 
Grace Before Meat. By Winifred Blazey. (Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 
Ariadne Spinning. By Eleanor Green. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Broad and Alien is the World, by Ciro Alegria, which won the 
first prize in a literary competition recently organised in Latin 
America, deals with one of the Indian village communities o 
Peruvia. The Indians, who live in a state of primitive communism 
under the guidance of their mayor, Rosendo Maqui, are despoiled 
of their village of Rumi by the wealthy land grabber, Don Alvan 
Amenbar y Roldan. They seek the aid of the law, but vainly. 
Retreating to the stony slopes of a neighbouring hill they continue 
the struggle, but their ignorance makes them easy prey for the 
ruthless Don Alvaro, who needs them to labour in his silver mines 
Their leader, the wise peaceable Maqui, is imprisoned, and seeing 
only slavery ahead they revolt in a struggle which is both hopeles 
and bloody. The book contains much that is fascinating in the way 
of legend and custom, and it also gives the histories of individu 
Indians and their families, of those who go out into the ruthles 
world and those who remain in the steadily weakening anchorage 
of the community. The narrative ought to have been dealt with 
objectively, but the author, over anxious to make his points, indulges 
in artful simplification and unnecessary special pleading. The book 
is too long, and after the death of Maqui loses the focal point of is 
structure. The translation from the Spanish is by Harriet de Onis 

Night Work, by Mr. John Stuart Arey, is a promising first novel 
constructed from rather more than twenty-four hours in a Lond 
hospital during a blitz period. The book is technically very accom 
plished ; Mr. Arey handles the complex structure with the ease of! 
practised writer He has a sense of drama which he controls with 
the right degree of flexibility. Unlike many novels fitted into 4 
rigid design of time and place, the long arm of coincidence is nd 
employed over actively, and this wise economy lends conviction © 
the whole. The hospital, on the old-fashioned side, in spite of wat 
time conditions and shortness of staff, runs with the dexterity of # 
machine. Mr. Arey realises the fascination of the unfamiliar: Bt 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 


THE SPECTATOR. 


CONQUEST OF PAIN 


T may at first seem a far cry from the chemical factory 

to the hospital operating theatre. Here is a modern 
surgical operation in progress. The picture was painted 
in an operating theatre at St. Mary’s Hospital, London. 
The chief interest in it must naturally centre in the figures 
of the surgeon and the patient, whose form is no more than 
suggested on the operating table. Yet it is appropriate that 
the anesthetist with his trolley should occupy such a 
prominent place, for surgery as it is known to-day dates 
from the discovery of practical methods of anesthesia. 
The power to produce insensibility to pain has enabled the 
surgeon to achieve his miracles. Less than 100 years ago 
surgery was a dire last resort and a brutal business, the 
patient having either to be tied down or drugged with 
quantities of alcohol. In 1846 ether was used as a 
surgical anesthetic by Dr. Warren in the U.S.A. In the 
following year chloroform was used in Edinburgh by Dr. 
(later, Sir James) Simpson, who was denounced from the 
pulpit for interfering with the works of God! To-day 
anesthesia is a highly specialised branch of medicine, employ- 
ing a large and constantly increasing number of chemicals. 
Of these some are inhaled through a mask, some are in- 
jected into a vein, and some are infiltrated into the tissues. 
Some give complete anesthesia, others varying degrees of 
local anzsthesia only. Ether and chloroform are still used, 
but modern chemical research has made available special 
anesthetics for all purposes. Some anesthetics are 
derived from the normal products of chemical factories. 
Ether is made from sulphuric acid and alcohol, and chloro- 
form from bleaching powder and alcohol or acetone : cyclo- 
propane and trichlorethylene are also relatively simple 
substances and are easily made, though skill and experience 
are necessary to produce all these in a high state of purity. 
Other anesthetics, such as those of the barbituric acid 
group, are far more complex and their manufacture is 
made possible by the skill, resource and research of 
the British organic chemist. In the field of anzsthetics, 
British chemical factories and research laboratories stand 
behind the faculty of medicine to make available 
better and safer chemicals for the conquest of pain. 


London ED S.Wd1 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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tells us enough of the inner working to feed our interest, but never 
indulges in complexities for the sake of impressing or bewildering 
us. The lives and problems of various inmates, nurses, medical 
staff, as well as patients, are woven neatly into the design, and notes 
of foreboding and suspense are early induced by the prophecies of 
an elderly Welsh woman who is dying of an incurable complaint. 
Having cleverly created an atmosphere of tension the author controls 
it with careful firmness. The characterisation is on the weak side, 
and minor characters carry the most conviction, and while we feel 
the implications behind the various situations are fully understood, 
we alse feel cheated by the incomplete exploration of their possi- 
bilities. One hopes that this novel will be widely read on both sides 
of the Adantic because of its authentic unsentimental reportage. 

Grace Before Meat, by Miss Winifred Blazey, is a cheerful period 
piece with a murder thrown in for good measure. The writing is 
lively and the hackneyed theme is handled freshly. In these times 
of violence one could wish perhaps that the author had been content 
to solve her heroine’s problem without resorting to crime or else 
that she had written an out-and-out thriller, for the murder (in 
spite of its rare watertight motive) brings its own anti-climax, so that 
the story fades out with the rather abrupt flurry of a damp squib. 
The story is of a young woman who, in the spacious days before 
the wars, took as her first job the entire charge of a village school. 
She insisted on living alone, and the various complications which 
follow have a reasonable inevitability and convincingness. A 
pleasantly entertaining novel. 

Ariadne Spinning, by Miss Eleanor Green, is a much more 
pretentious affair, and readers familiar with the tragic and classic 
legend of the daughter of Minos may well find themselves baffled 
by the intricacies of this modern labyrinth set against the background 
of small-town America. Francesca, the heroine, neurotic wife of a 
poor clergyman, makes a coat for a member of her husband’s con- 
gregation, the wealthy, also neurotic, Miss Chandler. In consequence 
of this, for reasons which are not made clear the rich woman 
suspects her of theft. A promising beginning for any novel one 
would think! However, Miss Green dons a Jamesian mantle much 
too hurriedly, and soon everyone is in the muddle of a plot which 
has thickened too rapidly, aided by the complexities of the author’s 
style, for she seems desperately afraid of being understood. Henry 
Chandler, Mary’s only brother, falls violently in love with Francesca ; 
Ellen Maier, Mary’s youthful companion, falls violently in love with 
Francesca’s husband and he with her. Francesca screws herself 
up to the point of giving herself to Henry, who promptly rejects her. 
Ellen commits suicide, or falls under a lorry in a daze of love, and 
Francesca walks out, leaving the dead girl on her husband’s bed, in 
order to catch the midnight train for salvation. 

Francesca should never have married her poor saintly Matthew: 
she had earlier ambitions for the stage, but failing to maintain them 
she makes life dramatically impossible for everyone, including herself 
and Miss Green, who presents her as a credible being: presented 
as a fake she could have been credible. Joun Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 


The Complete Poems of Emily Jane Bronté. (Columbia University 
Press and Milford. 18s. 6d.) 

Tuts is the most complete and scholarly edition of Emily Bronté’s 
poems. It has been edited from the manuscripts by Mr. C. W. 
Hatfield and has the advantage of an introduction by that learned 
enthusiast, Miss Fannie E. Ratchford, on the fascinating series of 
Gondal poems inspired by the conception of an imaginary country 
called Gondal which haunted Emily from the age of thirteen of 
fourteen until her death. Mr. Hatfield has succeeded in correcting 
many of the mistakes of earlier editors and in dating most of the 
poems, which here are given in chronological order. The Gondal 
poems are also arranged in their sequence with explanatory notes 
elucidating them more thoroughly than ever before. 





Christopher’s Book. By Mevula Salaman. (The Cresset Press. 6s.) 


Any child would enjoy this book, but it will appeal especially to the 
four to nine-year-olds. Its primary purpose is obviously to delight, 
but it also gives combined instruction in the three R’s. There are 
50 pages, of which the left-hand ones only are numbered from 1-25, 
and each has an appropriate legend, some involving problems such 
as “Five horses have twenty legs”; some cryptic, “Eleven 
cricketers”; some traditional, “Eight maids a milking.” The 
drawings wander over the page, but remain clear and unconfused. 
The right-hand pages are even better ; they have coloured drawings 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 185 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week. Envelopes 
should be received not later than first post that day and must bear the word 
“ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. Solutions must be on 
the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The solution and the 
name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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ACROSS 16. Headdress the precise opposite of the 
. Not a person with .an expert know- wind addressed by Kingsley. 
ledze non Moor (8, 6) 17. To be distinguished “ by his cockle 
10. Are the people who practise this hat and staff and his sandal shoon.”’ 
guilty of cupidity? (4, 4). 
11. I eat dog in this. 18. Ducal jacket. 


12. After all they come before please. 21. The voice of the cat-fish? 
13. Get a route from this. (5, 4.) 22. Where the original tough guys came 





14. Not an affectionate encouragement to from. 
the oarsman. 34. Change. 
eli Stowe thes? a, 25. This is the task of 2. (3, 2.) 
19. It seems a deadly garment. 
20. One drug we might have had here. SOLUTION TO 
23. It’s just a pleasant walk. CROSSWORD No. 183 
25. Antony would have got plenty of 
ears here. ‘PAULREVE RE SRI DE} 





26. “By mossy brook, Or in_ the 
beached — of the sea.” (Shake- 
speare.) 

27. Silly cat! 

28. His forecasts are no ionger published. 


DOWN 
2. One who pronounces judgement on a 
disc? 
. A chequered career. 
The Child of the Marshalsea. (3, 6.) 
Dextrous. 
He died with Headstone. 
He painted “ L’Homme au Gant.” 
A worrying beetle. 
Enthusiast’s rations? 
. German gardener. 
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SOLUTION ON OCTOBER 9th 


The winner of Crossword No. 183 is Lt.-CoLt. H. P. Garwoop, 2, 
Sussex House, Raymond Road, S.W.19. 





RATTRAY ’S or PERTH 


With the inherent fine qualities of Rattray’s 
Tobaccos still maintained, their appeal to the dis- 
criminating smoker is greater than ever. As most 
of the good things of life are scarce, 
for the time being, 
it must follow that 
the demand for 
Rattray’s Tobaccos 
exceeds the supply. 
Whatever supply 
you do get you can Lobecce 
help everyone by 
making it last just Blender 
a little longer. PERTH, SCOTLAND, 


—— 
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ha o e 
Wills in War Time 

Is the friend you appointed to be your executor 
now qualified or still willing to act? Have you 
reflected on the uncertainty of life in existing 
conditions ? Your affairs might ultimately be dealt 
with by people whom you would not yourself have 
chosen. 


Your executor should be available at whatever 
date his services may be required. He should 
possess the combined qualities of business experi- 
ence and sound judgment which are provided by 
the Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Company. 


Even though you may not be a customer, the 
manager of the Midland Bank’s local branch will 
answer in confidence all questions you may put 
to him. He will outline the many advantages to 
be derived by appointing the Company, whose 
moderate fees are payable only when your estate 
is administered. Full particulars are obtainable on 
application. 


MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: Poultry, London, E.C.2 




















Easing THE STRAIN 


ESERT warfare is apt to be exhausting, dry work and 

at times incredibly lonely. That is why our men of the 
Middle East brighten up when the Church Army Mobile 
Canteen appears. It brings good cheer, companionship and 
a welcome cup of tea. Church Army Canteens and centres 
are in operation throughout the Middle East helping to 
ease the strain and maintain morale, Extensions to this 
fine work are urgently needed. A new Middle East Mobile 
Canteen costs £1,200. With your help and the help of 
friends it can be accomplished. Please send your gift to 
the Founder and Hon. Chief Sec., Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


Headquarters: 55, BRYANSTON STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


(Registered War Charities Act, 1940) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


A. C. COSSOR, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 











The fourth ordinary general meeting of A. C. Cossor, Limited, was 
held on September 23rd in London. ; 

Sir Louis Sterling (chairman and managing director), who presided, 
said that the profit and loss account showed that the net profit on trading, 
including profits of the subsidiary companies and interest and dividends 
receivable amounted to £78,105. This year they had shown that figure 
after making provision for income tax and N.D.C. The company’s 
liability for the year 1942/43 was now fully provided for. Te 

The net result of the company’s activities and those of its subsidiaries, 
after providing for all outgoings, amounted to £66,676. After providing 
for the preference dividend and the interim ordinary dividend there was 
an accumulated balance at the credit of the profit and loss account of 
£69,135, out of which the directors recommended that a final dividend 
on the ordinary shares of 5 per cent., free of income tax, be paid, leaving 
a balance of £44,135 to be carried forward to next year. They were thus 
able to propose a dividend equal to last year and at the same time 
increase the amount carried forward on the company’s profit and loss 
account by £14,176, as against £8,076 last year. 

Turning to the consolidated balance sheet, it would be seen that the 
stocks on hand and work in progress showed a marked increase com- 
mensurate with their activities whereas their trade debtors had now been 
reduced to a minimum. It was also satisfactory to note that the company’s 
liquid position had improved, and it would be the policy of the board 
to continue to strengthen the financial structure from year to year. 

With regard to their two main subsidiaries, Sterling Cables, Limited, 
and Sterling Batteries, Limited, those two companies were operating 
upon a highly satisfactory level, and since the date of the balance sheet 
the former company had acquired over 90 per cent. of the share capital 
of Lancashire Cables, Limited, thereby enabling it to extend its produc- 
tion in the high-tension cable field, which was in accordance with their 
policy of broadening their range of activities. 

In all branches of their activities it was pleasing to observe that their 
work did not go without due appreciation in the quarters concerned. 

He could not close without expressing their appreciation of the good 
work of the managers of the company and of its subsidiaries as well as 
of the general staff. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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On Active 
SER VICE 


The Canada Life Assurance Company reviews with 
pleasure a position achieved by its spund and pro- 
gressive policy which, after 95 years of active service, 
is enabling it to maintain a traditional service to 
policyholders and to assist the war effort to the 
fullest extent. 

The following figures are extracted from the 1941 
Report, a copy of which will be sent on request. 
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Total Business in force - - £154,147,800 
Assets increased to - = = £58,483,004 
New Policies issued for - - £9,014,184 
Payments to Policyholders - £4,997,459 


Surplus Funds & Special Reserves £2,870,233 


(anada iz 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 





Incorporated in Canada as a Limited 


Liability Company 
Chief Office for the British Isles— 
, CHARLES II STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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so excellently reproduced that they look like’ real crayon drawings— 
with the advantage that they do not smudge. These pages give the 
letters of the alphabet and some brief reading matter: plain and 
straightforward as “Jj for Jam,” or narrative, even lyrical, as “Ss is 
a sailor in a ship on the salt stormy sea, a sleek seal, a sea serpent 
and a seagull screaming.” This book is wholly delightful ; there is 
no waste space and the production is admirable. It is a book for 
aunts to give and nieces and nephews to receive. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
In the wake of the series of brewing debenture conversions we 
shall soon be witnessing similar operations affecting a number of 
well-known commercial concerns. Negotiations between the com- 
panies and City houses on the one hand and between the City houses 
and the Bank of England on the other have been in progress for 
several weeks. The trouble is that what in normal circumstances 
would have been details capable of prompt settlement are now the 
subject of tedious discussions and innumerable delays. Apparently, 
the authorities, by whom I mean the Treasury and the Bank of 
England, with Whitehall the chief culprit, are dictating just how 
these conversions shall be carried through and the terms on which 
finance shall be rewarded for its services. This seems to me to be 
both high-handed and inefficient. While it may be desirable to 
prevent open competition in the market between gilt-edged stocks 
and well-secured debentures—I think the dangers of such competition 
are generally exaggerated—there is no real justification for Treasury 
dictation in the matter of underwriting commissions. As _ things 
stand, Whitehall seems anxious enough to make full use of the 
facilities offered by the London Stock ExcHange (e.g., an official 
quotation and free dealing) but unwilling to pay a reasonable price 
for what it takes. 
ANGLO-IRANIAN OUTLOOK 

My guess that last year’s improvement in the earnings of Anglo- 
Iranian Oil were the direct result of the increased military activity 
in the Middle East is borne out by Sir William Fraser’s review. 
As might be expected, the company is making a substantial contribu- 
tion to the Allied effort in this theatre of war. So far, the level 
of profits in the current year shows a “ material increase.” Whether 
this will be reflected in a further increase in dividend will depend 
on many circumstances, but it is worth noticing that last year’s 
74 per cent. was very far below what could be paid under the 
company’s E.P.T. standard. As usual, the balance-sheet position is 
immensely strong. A reduction of £500,000 in investments in 
subsidiary companies reflects a further provision against assets in 
enemy and enemy-occupied countries. Adequate reserves have been 
steadily built up for this purpose. Holdings of British Government 
securities and cash have risen by £5,400,000 to £13,700,000. Anglo- 
Iranian {1 ordinary units will fluctuate with the Allied fortunes in 
the Middle East. It is plain, however, that if all goes well there, 
the quotation js capable of rapid response. 

ODEON THEATRES PROFITS 

Results announced by Odeon Theatres show an even more 
spectacular rise in savings than those of Associated British Pictures. 
Net trading surplus for the year to June 30th has jumped from 
£643,287 to £1,530,539. Income tax and E.P.T. have absorbed 
£1,100,000 against £325,000, but even so ordinary shareholders get 
a 10 per cent. dividend after a lapse of two years. This distribution 
is highly conservative in. that nearly 38 per cent. was actually earned 
on the ordinary capital and £134,640 has been applied in writing off 
the balance of preliminary expenses. At 13s. the §s. ordinary shares 
are yielding less than 4 per cent. and seems to me to be adequately 
valued. 

RECOVERY SHARE No. 2 

A low-priced share in the cinema field which should turn out well 
as a recovery speculation is the Ios. cumulative participating pre- 
ference of Twentieth Century Cinemas around 3s. 9d. The dividends 
have not been paid since June 30th, 1936, and there is a debit 
balance of £38,143 to be cleared off. At the annual meeting in 
April, however, the chairman told of the reopening of several of the 
company’s cinemas and foreshadowed a capital reconstruction 
scheme. Such a step would scarcely be contemplated unless the 
earnings position had substantially improved, nor should it involve 
any serious cut-down for the preference capiial. Behind the 
£120,000 of preference is an equal amount of ordinary capital which 
— ample to take care of the great bulk of any neccssary writing 
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is defined by the Dictionary as bodily 
exhaustion, and is a grievous condition 
that can easily result from a long day 
mostly spent on one’s feet. 

There are tens of thousands of men and 
women who, as a result of wearing the 
shoes Sir Herbert Barker designed, no 
longer know fatigue. 

YOU CAN TAKE THE FIRST STEP towards foot freedom 


by writing today for a copy of ‘SATISFYING REFLECTIONS’ 
by Sir Herbert Barker, and the nameof your nearest Fitters to :— 


Dept. 7, NORVIC SHOE CO., LTD., NORTHAMPTON 


Harber 
SHOES 











“Viyella. 


SERVICE SHIRTS 


for Service overland and overseas 


Off to an unknown destina- 
tion, by routes which may 


changes of climate. The 
smooth healthy texture, 
lasting colours and perma- 
nently easy fit of these 
shirts, in all circumstances 
and after any amount of 
hard wear and washing, 
are really something to 
write home about. In 
Navy, Army and Air Force 
| regulation styles and 
colours from 18/2, collars 
2/6. ‘Viyella’ Service ties 
3/-. Stocked by high 


class hosiers q 


and outfitters isa Met 
ey 





take him half round the 
world, an officer with 
‘Viyella’ Service Shirts in 
his kit is well prepared 


to face any extremes - or 


[wes | 











everywhere. (wane 
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Health tip! 


The cigarette* with the natural 


filter — cotton wool — which 


absorbs all, 


the heat and nicotine. 


Abdulla 


e dust as well as 








*For ‘Virginia’ Smokers 


20 for 2/- 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND | 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH 
Branches throughout Scotland 


LONDON OFFICES: 
3, Bishopsgate, E.C.2 49, Charing Cross,S.W.1 
8, WestSmithfield,E.C.1 Burlington Gardens,W.1 
64, New Bond Street, W.1 


Associated Banks: 
WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 
(Member of the London Bankers’ Clearing House) 
GLYN MILLS & CO. 

(Member of the London Bankers’ Clearing House) 
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INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 








Head Offic . |DALEST., LIVERPOOL 2—LONDON (Chief Office) : | CORNHILL, E.C. 
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PURELY PERSONAL. ——SSSSSSS== COMFORT 





A Dictionary definition :— 

“To cheer, revive, ease, quiet enjoyment, 
freedom from annoyance, a_ subject of 
satisfaction,” in short 


ECOGNITION TEST. Look for the 
King on the Band and you'll 















































plainly recognise King Six as a fine , 

Cigar. And for only 10}d. there’s no | CCKER | CREST HOTEL, 

finer smoke! CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 

r a r 
4 ) 4 
—— | KERFOOTS — 
A PLEA FOR THE EDUCATION OF POLITICIANS. a a EDUCATIONAL 
JX" —*RETURN TO REASON,” by Geoffrey Bourne. MEDICATED AT MRS. HOSTER’S 
Price 2s. 6d. Hutchinsons.—*‘A very sane, well written and d — il ri . , 
PASTILLES SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


most timely book.” H. G. WELLS. 
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A special war-time course can now be 
taken at 2» Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, or 
Ihe Hall, Greatford, Stamford, Lincs. 
For orospectus apply to The Secretary. 


AMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE L 


i Principal: Mrs. E, E, R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab,) 
First-class London training leading to interesting secre 


PERSONAL 
A NEED oO F ya DAY 
i is met by the Ten Minutes Litany published by 
BASKERVILLE Press, Eastbourne. 6s. 6d. 100. 
»LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simple, 


embodying the 
manufacturing 


experience of 





) sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From Chemists, in- i : : eral, oe Reger ser 
cluding Boots’ branches. Sole makers: HOWARTHS, 473 erg h ~~ orn von dy yt tt ey ty A A 
Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins, aie 9d., 2s. sod. a Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. M 

YANCER SUFFERER. Poor widow, son im Army, net e 
( »y income 34s. 6d. per week for3. Funds for nourish- 
ment urgently needed. Jewellery gratefully received. Please APPOINTMENTS 
help. Case 260/42.— NATIONAL SocreTy FOR CANCER RELIEF, MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS SSISTANT for Booksellers, interesting work, good ] 
. ete pens mcm Ladies’ and Gent! CATARRH ANTISEPTIC THROAT LA salary.—Apply Foy.ss, 121 Charing Cross Rd., W.C.2, r 

N’ ; SHE b u. Ladies an entie- - : ~ 2 —_* : 

) men’s old felt hats are very valuable to GUY'S GLYCERINE OF THYMOL N STMAL. Com, OF Oe a ] 

HOSPITAL, S.E.t. Please send to APPEAL SECRETARY. quired for Staffordshire. The appointment, which is a join ‘ 


one with the County Youth Committee, will, in the first 
instance, be for one year. Salary £350-£400 per annum, 
plus a travelling allowance. Candidates should be quaii- M 
fied to promote drama in adult and youth groups ; training 
and previous experience essential. 7 

Applications, with copies of testimonials, should be ad- 


] pUTtton ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is 'earnt in 
J twelve 2-hour posta! essons. Send 3d, in stamps for 
first tesson to S. R. Dutton, 92 Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
K AT “BERMALINE” and enjoy the world’s finest 
4 bread. Absolutely pure, quickly nourishin 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley 















































« a ity fi igestive troubles. A : C ser —— 
sg Ny A Lancashire ron n Cm hg Pt 
YXPERT Typing carefully and speedily executed. Eng ——— " Se etcetera 
7 5 vy - . S v . . = ~ ~T soy *1 2 Cc ° 3 J > 
K lish revised if required. Moderate terms. —- Mrs. STOLZ, — S PS SS Cee 
69 Christchurch Road, S.W.2. ; ha LEEK WESTWOOD HALL GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 
I'TERARY Typewtg. prompty ex. MSS. 1ts., carbon ae = einen se ae 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFAartaNne (C), — YOURSELF n English Country. Applications are invited for the post of HEAD Mustress of 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. \ Descriptive List (4d. post free) the above-named Schoo! to take up duties at the com 
ATRIC. RAF, MATHS. &c. Pos! Tuition fer we 2 HO ——. , mencement of the Spring Term, 1943. Candidates mus an 
d ~y R.A. Mi DS. &C, 0 PLE cP N IsE Associ N, L ; $s 0 s Jnive ave e y 
\ Sch. Certif., Matric, Degree and other exams. Mod. St. George’s House, Regent Street, Wit ny ones ee ee et ee ha 
ie. Bor ti Gish HALL, OXFORD. (Bet 80a” QPARE-TIME WRITING.—If you are interested .n At present there are 300 pupils in the school, and the SO 
a. Sy Se Seen es . 94). i) writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY, | salary scale for County Maintained Schools of this sizeis : 
NI ONOMARK. Confidentia’ London Address. Lecters RADIO PLAYS, study at HALF-FEES by correspondence £600 rising by increments of £20 to £700 per annum in 
} redirected. <s. p...—BM MONO 23, W.C.1 - joere ae with oe LONDON SCHOOL OF Ay experience as a Head Mistress will be considered sic 
vm , » - . JRNALISM—the only School under the direct patron- in determining the commencing salary. 
d AND } oO % - 3 
| pl —— i Ce os. & mn E> oo Tone age of the leading newspaper proprietors. Free advice and | Further particulars and forms of application may be ar 
The Stud aR - If R d. lk 0 re NW, NAN GRANT, book “ Writing for the Press” from Prospectus Dept., obtained from the undersigned on receipt of a stamped 
ype 10, 3 Ranu oad, London, N.W.2. L.S.J., 57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. addressed envelope and must be returned by 6th October. st 
Q' AKERISM,.—Information and lierature respecting {HORT STORY WRITING. Sena 4d. stamps for F. A. Hucues, Director of Education. pe 
the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society of ) booklet describing world-famous postal course — County Education Offices, Stafford. September, 1942. 
Friends, free on application to the Frrenps HomMg SERVICE REGENT INstrtTure (Dept. 85Q), Palace Gate, W.8 eae si sere —— we 
Committees, Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. rWWHE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College South of 
‘TILL. URGENTLY WANTED.—Home Movie Pro l Molton Street, W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrard’s THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
bY jectors (all sizes) and Talkies. Modern Cameras, Leica* | Cross, Bucks, Founded tgro, May. 5306-7-8, (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) he 
Contax, Retina, Rolleiflex, Korelle and similar; Accessories rTVYPEWRITING.—Spbi: Rang, Literary, Medical, Legai : : 2 ? , G 
Enlargers, Microscopes and Binoculars. Top prices paid &c., Expert work. Long experience.—17 Hampstead Head Office: 
paper ~~ ae 7 + - other Hill Gdns., London, N.W.3. Hampstead 3954. Mod. terms, 4, THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2, fa 
Orectors, Cameras, etc.—W/ ce HEATON, Lrp., 127 TYVYPING of all kind d ett nens . s Epy West End B h: . 
New Bond Street. W.1, Branche City “0 NG of all kinds undertaken.—Apply, Miss Epye, es nm ranch : a 
a Son tree 1, and Branches and all “City Sale 5 Carroll Avenue, Merrow. Tele. : Guildford 3895 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. e 
w* TCHES WANTED. | New, Old, Disused, Out o' Paid wp Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund = 
y order. op prices paid. end register Cash or >> =n _ “ nem Ae 2 wth 
The fact that goods made of raw materials | offer by return —KAY'S. (SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue, | fiability of Proprietors under the Charter, £43000 | th 
m short s » owi ‘ sf Manchester, 4. +. ee a ee ee : 
t oie rt supply owing to war conditions are 7IDOW LADY, entire income ceased due to enemy The Bank, which has numerous Branches through 
advertised in this journal should not be occupation, too delicate to work. PLEASEHELP | Ut Australia and New Zealand, issues Telegraphic va 
taken as an indication that they are neces- 22 a | ay Appeal.* So ee hee = and Drafts, also Circular ou 
sarily availabl . ‘ sENT $4 ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, redits an ravellers’ Cheques available in all parts 
: ble for export London, W.6. of the world. Deposits for fixed periods received. 1a 
Se 
A Lancashire War Medallist m 
, MORE : 
NEED THAN * 
an 
and false economy EVER FOR HIS an 
Artificial h 7 sages a Pa 
rtificial teeth can only effectively replace natural ones as long as magni icent service 
they fit absolutely perfectly. To persist in wearing a loose denture 4 
which causes discomfort and embarrassment is false economy, in the first three years of War the a 
because the trouble can so easily be put right’ KOLYNOS Life-boat Service rescued over 4,700 
rey RE FIXATIVE, for making false teeth fit firmly, will lives. More lives were rescued in ' G 
i) : - mes in position for many hours, ensuring comfort, three years of War than in the last thirteen years of peace. 
confidence and proper mastication. Recommended by Dentists. Send a contribution, however smali, as your share in this , 
——— sprinkler tins 1/3d, large ‘Economy’ size 3/3d, from great work. sas 
all Chemists. 
ROYAL NATIONAL we 
Y DENTURE | LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION | * 
j > Ea 
K O L N O F I xX A T I V E LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. th 
: ‘ The FARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
fate use KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER for cleaning artificial teeth, 1/3d. Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. of 
r of 
' y 
Entered as second class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Off 4 ' 
‘ . a , Matter at th ork, » Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896 Printed in Great Britain by St. CirmMents P ; 94 on 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tue Serctaror, Lrp., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1,—Friday, Sestomibes 23° 1948: vel 
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